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ites Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 
1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 
‘unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept 
the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion is 
summed up in love to God and love to man,—[Passed unanimously by the National 
Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


ENATOR HOAR is: announced to preside at the 
Unitarian Festival in Music Hall during Anniversary 
Week. Last year the chair was taken by Hon. 
- John D. Long, Secretary of the Navy. These two 
gentlemen represent in reference to our colonial 
policy the two extremes of opinion and practice. A hearty 
welcome was given last year to Secretary Long, and an 
equally hearty welcome will be given this year to Senator 
Hoar. Both are faithful sons of our Church, both acknowl- 
edge the same truths in religion and the same obligations in 
morals; but, faithful to the traditions of Unitarianism, each 
one consults his own conscience, and acts according to his 
own private judgment. In the address which we publish 
this week President Eliot calls attention to this indepen- 
dence as one of the characteristic marks of Unitarianism. 
The great speech which Senator Hoar has just delivered in 
the Senate of the United States called out the sincere and 
hearty praise of his political opponents of all parties. Sturdy 
independence, unsullied honor, and transparent sincerity 
still win the love and confidence of the people. Secretary 
Long and Senator Hoar cannot both be right in their opin- 
ions; but better than any accuracy in describing and judging 
current events and policies is the accepted fact that they 
are both honest men and loyal patriots, who, to the extent of 
their ability, are devoting themselves to the service of their 
country. 
se 


Tuart ethics is not yet an exact science is shown in the 
contents of two essays in the April number of the /nzerna- 
tional Journal of Ethics. Prof. H. H. Powers of Cornell 
University writes on “The Ethics of Expansion,” and Mr. 
Herbert Welsh on “The Ethics of our Philippine Policy.” 
Each one states his case plainly and argues straight to his 
conclusion; but the facts they start with are different, the 
processes of logic are different, and the conclusions reached 
are contradictory. Mr. Welsh writes as if there were no 
facts, laws, or conditions which ought to be considered for a 
moment, unless they conform to the moral principles which 
we apply in personal conduct. He carries out the Golden 
Rule to its natural applications, and says in substance, This 
is the law that we are to apply in our colonial policy. Prof. 
Powers finds laws of growth and expansion which are not 
ethical. He finds a universal Jaw of social evolution. Obe- 
dience to this law is a matter of life or death to the races 
concerned. The constructive and virile races will get the 
ascendency, the weaker races will submit or perish. The 
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necessities come first, and expediency precedes the exercise 
of the moral sentiments. We are not sure that we under- 
stand Prof. Powers’s statement and argument; but, if we do, 
the old maxim, “Let justice be done, though the heavens 
fall,” must be revised to read, “Let justice be done after the 
‘instinct of dominion’ has had its way.” 


as 


THAT eminently devout and conservative writer, the re- 
ligious editor of the New York Sum, kindly points out the 
fact that the growing observances of Easter outside of the 
hierarchical churches is coincident with a growing indifference 
to doctrine. He warns the liberals in the Presbyterian and 
the Congregational churches that they save themselves from 
the accusation of infidelity and expulsion from the ranks of 
Christians by praising the personal character of Jesus. He 
also warns them that “this contemporary tendency to the 
exaltation of Jesus as a mere teacher and exemplar, of which 
we are speaking, is therefore essentially and distinctively 
Unitarian. It goes frequently with rejection of the miracles 
of Scripture, without which, of course, there is no support 
for the dogmas of the Incarnation and the Resurrection.” 
He not only includes in this condemnation Dr. Hillis and 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, but says: “ Rev. Mr. Sheldon belongs, 
unconsciously, to this school. He holds up to men the ethi- 
cal example of Christ; and he would follow exactly ‘in His 
steps,’ as of course he could not assume to do if he looked 
on Jesus as a Being of a divine perfection impossible to hu- 
manity.” 

st 


TueE Jnterior of Chicago, Presbyterian and loyal, allows it- 
self to treat the doctrines of election and predestination in a 
way that will, if the editor is not careful, expose him to the 
charge of having Unitarian tendencies. A quotation is made 
from Dr. Edwards’s sermon,— “ Why Saints in Glory will re- 
joice to see the Torments of the Damned,” — with the remark 
that this is no part of the Presbyterian confession. Then in 
another column, under the title “ A Goodly Procession,”’ the 
following remarks are made about that which is still a part 
of the creed: “If all Presbyterians who refuse to accept the 
clause in the Confession which has so suddenly emerged into 
conspicuity should find it necessary to depart from the or- 
chard, the meadow, the deep tangled wild-wood, and besides 
these all the loved sfots which their ecclesiastical infancy 
knew, what a procession of brains, culture, and charity, that 
would be! The ships to carry them would exceed in num- 
ber and excel in impressiveness the naval parade on Dewey 
day. The blue flags would fly to the fore, the crimson flags 
at the peaks, and shimmering silken white banners of peace 
would flutter everywhere. Before we were ready to weigh 
anchor, the rest of the Church would come hurrying up the 
gang-plank. We might have to send a launch back after the 
reluctant professors,— come to think of it, we will commission 
Hillis as commander of that launch; and how we will wave 
handkerchiefs and cheer as they come aboard ! 
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In a Universalist church at a charitable meeting in which 
the ministers of various denominations united, a young 
orthodox minister of very strong Calvinistic convictions was 
asked to preach the sermon. He mistook the occasion en- 
tirely. Being in a Universalist pulpit, he supposed himself to 
be under obligation to speak the truth that was in him with- 
out regard to the oceasion. On this charitable occasion 
perhaps a thousand people had assembled, and their breath 
was fairly taken away when the enthusiastic young minister 
in a loud voice and with intense earnestness began his 
sermon after this fashion: “‘ He that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall be 
damned,’ and I do not see how any one can read that pas- 
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sage and not believe in eternal punishment.” No harm was 
done. ‘The collection taken for the benefit of the widows 
and orphans was ample. All respected the young minister, 
and enjoyed his earnest discourse, although they could not 
help laughing at his mistaken zeal. But the deacons of his 
church quietly informed him that there were many Univer- 
salists and Unitarians in the city who were very good 
people, and that all denominations had learned to work 
together for the charities in which they were all interested. 
The young minister had never before lived in a place where 
such things were possible; but he learned his lesson, and 
was soon a cordial fellow-worker with the rest, and in time 
came to manifest “ liberal tendencies.” 


American Unitarian Association. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


The committee appointed by the president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association to nominate a ticket of officers 
and directors to be voted upon at the annual meeting, May 
22, 1900, met at the rooms of the Association in Boston on 
Saturday, March 3, and at various times afterward, and has 
had much correspondence and many interviews. 

The chairman at the first meeting read a letter from the 
president of the Association, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, in 
which he declined renomination, and further said that his 
experience had convinced him that the president should be 
made an active executive officer; and he strongly urged that 
this be done. Letters and communications were received 
from other directors and members of the Association, advis- 
ing the change asked for by President Wright. The com- 
mittee, recognizing the wisdom and desirability of the advice, 
unanimously recommends this reorganization of the execu- 


tive staff, and nominates the present secretary for president. © 


The committee believes that the renewed devotion and 
activity of Unitarians during the last three years, under the 
able leadership of the secretary, will be further increased by 
his election to the office of president, the way thus being 
opened for him to labor more efficiently for larger influence 
for the Unitarian faith. 

This action has made it necessary to present the name of 
a new secretary, ‘The committee knows from the pleasure 
expressed by the many it has been able to consult that it 
has secured for this office the name of one who commands 
the complete regard and confidence of all sections of our 
fellowship, one who has already proved his ability to sur- 
mount obstacles and gain victories, one who will bring to the 
office, made honored and dear by the efforts of former sec- 
retaries, fresh enthusiasm, experience, and power. 

In. making its nominations, the committee understands 
that the present assistant secretary, owing to the condition 
of his health, has asked to be relieved of some of the duties’ 
of his office, and that this makes the plan of reorganization 
an administrative necessity and a financial possibility. But, 
the assistant secretary ‘having served the Association with 
great fidelity for forty-five years, the committee believes that 
the Association should retain him in all the honors of the 
office, and therefore renominates him. 

In offering the names of the new officers and the directors 
of the Association, the committee feels sure that it has not 
receded from the high standard set by its predecessors, and 
congratulates the Unitarian body on having so great a num- 
ber of wise and efficient men and women from which to draw 
its advisers and leaders. 

WILLIAM H. BALDWIN, JR., 

CuAaRA B. BEATLEY, 

Witmon W. BLACKMAR, 

CHARLES F. RUSSELL,. 

FRANKLIN C. SOUTHWORTH, 
Nominating Committee, 
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_ This report was read at the regular meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association in April, and the following resolutions 
were adopted by the directors: — 


Resolved, That the directors approve the recommendation of the 
president of the Association in regard to the reorganization of the work- 
ing staff, and indorse the purpose of the Nominating Committee of 
embodying the suggestion of the president in the report of the com- 
mittee. ; ; 

Resolved, That, in the judgment of the directors, the adoption of the 
plan of reorganization set forth in the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee will result in increased efficiency in the work of the Association 
and enlarged influence for the cause which the Association represents. 
No constitutional obstacles appear to exist, and the required increase in 
the annual budget for maintenance will not be disproportionate or ex- 
cessive. The directors, therefore, recommend to the members of the 
Association the adoption of the report of the Nominating Committee. 


President, Samuel A. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass. 
Vice-Presidents: Joseph W. Symonds, LL.D., Portland, 
_ Me.; Samuel Hoar, Concord, Mass.; Willard Bartlett, New 
York, N.Y.; Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; George E. 
Adams, Chicago, Ill.; Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, 
Cal: 
Secretary, Charles E. St. John, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Assistant Secretary, George W. Fox, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, Hingham, Mass. ~ 


Directors (for three years). 


New England States: Howard N. Brown, Boston, Mass. ; 
Austin S. Garver, Worcester, Mass.; George Hutchinson, 
West Newton, Mass.; Charles W. Clifford, New Bedford, 
Mass.; Justin E. Gale, Weston, Mass.; James N. North, 
Boston, Mass.; John C. Perkins, Portland, Me.; Joseph B. 
Warner, Cambridge, Mass, 

Middle and Southern States: Frances A. Hackley, New 
York, N.Y. ; Guy Duval, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Western States and Pacific Coast: William W. Fenn, 
Chicago, Ill.; William G, Eliot, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Unitarian Evolution. 


We most earnestly desire to believe, and we do believe, 
that Unitarianism is passing through a phase of spiritual 
evolution. As a religious experience, it is coming to a'more 
pronounced and evident season of blossoming and fruitage. 
We have always held that in its most pronounced and radi- 
cal aspects Unitarianism, so far as it was religious and not 
merely critical and sceptical, was in deep accord with the 
permanent moral sentiments and religious hopes of the saints 
and seers in all the churches. 

During the period of controversy, which is now, in its 
worst aspects, a thing of the past, Unitarians were forced 
(as they thought) to resist aggression, to parry attack, to 
meet charge with countercharge, and to defy error intrenched 
in the stronghold of authority. When men and women are 
living the strenuous life which goes with religious controversy, 
it is not always easy for them to see and feel and state the 
truths which are and must be held in common by all who 
live the religious life. Parker could not do justice to ortho- 
doxy, and some Unitarians could not always do justice to 
him. But to-day Parker’s philosophy of religion might al- 
most be described as the creed of liberal orthodoxy. His 
ideas of the immediate presence of God, of the intuitive 
judgments of the conscience, of the consciousness of im- 
mortality, are even in the Presbyterian Church among the 
forces of life which are bursting the shell of Calvinism and 
preparing for the time when it will be cast off and aban- 
doned. 

Now when a Unitarian radical, and especially a young 
one, found, a quarter of a century ago or more, that, if he 
recognized his debt to Athanasius or Saint Augustine or 
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Thomas 2 Kempis or Fénelon, he was described as making 
“concessions” to orthodoxy or becoming conservative, he 
naturally stopped confessing, and renewed the attack on “ the 
errors of orthodoxy.” » Young men saw that strong men, like 
Clarke, Hedge, and Martineau, were misunderstood when 
they claimed the fundamental ideas of religion as their own, 
whether they were expressed in the doctrine of the Trinity or 
the divine humanity of Jesus. Trying to avoid such mis- 
understanding, some of our most devout souls have kept the 
light by which they lived and the fire by which they were 
warmed too carefully shielded from the public gaze. |‘ 

But a change has come in ourselves and in others. It is 
beginning to be understood, by those who were once our 
opponents and who are now becoming our friends, that we 
“concede ” nothing to anybody when we claim that the agree- 
ments in religion and theology represent the essential truths, 
while the disagreements represent the accidental and tran- 
sient forms of truth. This being so, it is easier now for our 
ministers and laity in the churches and elsewhere to let 
themselves go without self-restraint in the cultivation and 
expression of religious thought and feeling. This ripening 
and mellowing of the religious sentiment in our churches is 
one of the marked signs of the time. While we are glad to 
see that it is winning for us kindly regard and criticism in 
the organs of the various other religious denominations, we 
insist that it was partly their fault that we were forced to do 
so much critical and destructive work. Any one who has 
watched with sympathy the progress of such men as Savage, 
Chadwick, Calthrop, May, and others, has noted the fact 
that, while not surrendering an inch of the ground they have 
won by criticism, the criticism is less pronounced and less 
the object of discourse, while their spiritual life and teach- 
ing have grown more strong and tender. They and those 
they represent have mellowed. But the change has been in 
their own direction, and not away from the natural course of 
Unitarian evolution. Mr. Gannett is in no sense less 
advanced in his critical conclusions than he was a quarter of 
a century ago, and yet his essay on the Incarnation and 
similar writings have by eminent orthodox leaders been 
described as helping to bridge the gulf between orthodoxy 
and Unitarianism. 

As religious controversy declines and the thorns and 
thistles of theological debate disappear, it will be easier for 
conservatives to be radical and radicals to be conservative, 
and for all parties to meditate in peace upon the new aspects 
of essential truths common to all good men and women, the 
saints, the seers, the poets, in all the churches, 


Why in Such a Hurry? 


It is the general complaint that there is now no time for a 
thousand good, wholesome, friendly things one would like to 
do. What has become of the time? Is there not as much 
of it as there once was? Isit a diminishing quantity, like 
Balzac’s peau de chagrin? As far as we know, there is just as 
much time as there ever was or as there is ever. likely to be. 
Time is adequate between sun and sun, but it is the human 
machine that in some way is at fault. It is the high pressure 
put upon it, the strain of a hundred and fifty pounds of steam 
where fifty or seventy-five would be normal. 

It is not necessary to refer-to gramdmothers or great-grand- 
mothers. They certainly worked harder than their descend- 
ants do, and had more leisure; but we should not be will- 
ing to return to their way of life. Many of their superfluities 
are our necessities. We have mental appetites and aptitudes 
they did not know. If they are healthier than we are because 
they lived in houses full of cracks, still we cannot do without 
our steam-heated dwellings. The chick cannot creep back 
into its shell and become an egg again. The developed 
being cannot assume the embryonic state. It is foolish and 
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useless to inveigh against our time and what it has brought 
us, but we can sometimes think for ourselves. We can re- 
fuse to submit to injurious contagions. We can sometimes 
rule our minds with fearless independence. The world’s car 
is pushed on by people who differ from their neighbors and 
refuse to be led by others. 

Hurry never blessed anybody, never made any human 
being happy. It is leisure that brings delight, that tastes the 
honeyed time, and is competent to see and hear and enjoy the 
good things God has bestowed upon his children. There is, 
if one may be allowed the expression, leisure in work, fulness 
of power that tunes and harmonizes the being in action, that 
makes labor only a larger and completer rest of all the facul- 
ties. But hurry is very different from this swing and rhythm 
of body and soul, rightly tuned to action. ‘This happy exer- 
cise is beautiful to see. Even the artisan, who feels the pulse 
of the universe in the fine poise of his body, is a study for an 
artist. His motion is akin to tide and sun. The swing of 
an axe may suggest the even courses of the stars. 

Hurry is ugly, anxious, hot, flustered. It has lost control 
of equilibrium, is out of the centre of gravity. Is there 
anything uglier than a crowd of people pushing, elbowing, 
crowding, scrambling their way into a street-car at the 
moment of departure? Is there anything more depressingly 
unlovely than women hustling about a bargain counter? 
The puffing and blowing, the redness and sweat of hurry, 
are always repulsive. We as Americans are keyed to a 
point that is absolutely painful. The walk in the street, the 
poise of the head, betray an inward flutter. We put up 
with a thousand uglinesses in our external life because we 
do not take time to study and weigh aspects, to savor the 
beautiful, and to be repulsed by the unlovely appearance of 
things. 

This fad of being in a hurry, of squandering the last 
spark of energy, is an eating evil that invades both men and 
women, even children. Perhaps immature youth suffers 
most from life at high pressure. Our little ones are too 
often overworked at school. They have no time to digest 
their food properly, no time to play. They soon grow to 
look old, pale, and pinched, if they were not born old. 

Though modern life is complex, with pressure from all 
sides, much of the hurry that flusters people makes them un- 
interesting and unbeautiful, is artificial. If a boy sees two 
or three persons running in the street, he begins to run also, 
not knowing why. On the same principle, people are in 
a hurry because others are. It is an insidious fashion, a 
means of impressing personal importance on the crowd. 
There is something distinguished in having nervous prostra- 
tion from overwork. A great deal of the overwork of our 
day is avoidable, and ought to be condemned. There is no 
‘reason why a business man should belong to ten clubs or 
ruin his digestion by twenty public dinners a season. ‘There 
is no valid reason why a rational woman should have five 
hundred names on her visiting list, belong to a number of 
charitable societies and several clubs, be active in her 
church, ride a bicycle, and manage an automobile. 

The break-down, if it comes to such a one, is the result 
of vanity, social ambition, the desire to be always in the 
forefront of everything. Our excesses kill: it is not our 
best work but our worst that lays us low. The effort to 
spread ourselves out thin over great surfaces, in order to 
show more in the public eye, is a procedure inducing shal- 
lows that dry up the interior life. Concentration is the 
source of real work, whether great or small. To gain results 
that endure, we must deepen the stream of life, we must en- 
rich the nature, not by a continual friction and rubbing of 
elbows in public places, but by tranquillity, self-com- 
munion, — by a part of life given to God mirrored in mind 
and in nature, where we see his thoughts as images re- 
flected in the infinite ocean of being, unruffled by extraneous 
objects. 
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The period of needless expression through which we are 


passing is demonstrated by the awakened intellect of our 
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women, who, finding they have something to say, all desire — 


to speak at once, who, finding they can be doers in the 
world, would put forth every particle of power they possess. 
This feverishness will in time exhaust itself and grow tem- 
perate. They will learn that reserved force is the mighty 
power in nature to bring forth abiding and beautiful results. 
“ Why so hot, little man?” Emerson asked. It was a perti- 
nent question. ‘The little men are easily heated: the great 
men perform their labors tranquilly in the fulness of their 
strength. If we cut off a few superfluities, a few barren 
ambitions, a few vanities, we shall always have time enough 
and to spare for the best things. If we discriminate what 
is essential from what is non-essential, we can keep out of 
the mad rush and push of our age. God demands some 
space about us, some holy silence and calm. Jesus said not 
to go into the club and the market-place to meet the spirit 
but into the closet and shut the door. 

Seldom now we find any one to call friend who can give 
us half an hour, an hour, for close personal communion. 
The hostess, while she talks to us, keeps her eye on the door 
to see who is coming in next to whom she can make the 
same gestures, the same genuflections she has made to us. 
The host after ten minutes looks at his watch. His time is 
too valuable to waste on sentiment. These things make life 
external, dry, arid, artificial, We meet in crowds, but we do 
not get acquainted. The soul is hungry to be fed with real 
food,— with affection, friendship, responsive interest, true 
sympathy. 

But there is no time for these things, we are so hurried, so 
overworked. When we have arrived at this point, it is time 
to stop short. The Catholic system of occasionally making 
a retreat from the world is not without its benefit; for, if life 
is spent in a mad scamper after things of no real value, or 
even after valuable things we can grasp but superficially, it is 
as much wasted as if thought were dulled or opportunities 
neglected. The hungry mind should not injure itself by 
gorging what it cannot digest. Wisdom lies in clearly dis- 


criminating the things worth doing, the objects worth pursu- - 


ing, from those which, though, Pohens good for others, may 
not be good for us. 


Current Topics. 


A crisis in the relations between the United States and 
the Ottoman empire was threatened last week, in conse- 
quence of the failure of the Porte to comply -with the 
demand which was made by the United States minister at 
Constantinople, Mr. Straus, for the payment by the Turkish 
government of an indemnity of $90,000 to the American 


missionaries in Asia Minor whose property was destroyed by’ 


Kurdish raiders during the recent massacres in Armenia. 
According to the official reports which Minister Straus made 
to the State department upon the general subject of the 
pending negotiations, it appears that Abdul Hamid II. on 
three different occasions gave a definite promise to the 
American legation at Stamboul that the indemnity would be 
paid upon a specified date, and that each time the sultan’s 
promise was deliberately broken. At the beginning of the 
month, in the absence of Mr. Straus from his post, the State 
department told the Porte plainly that the indemnity must be 
paid, and that no delay would be tolerated by the United 
States. This demand at first resulted in new diplomatic 
counter-moves by the Turkish government; and it seemed 
last week that. Secretary Day would have to send an ulti- 
matum to Constantinople, announcing that the United States 
intended to seize a Turkish port unless its demands were 
complied with promptly. This drastic measure, however, 


‘was not employed ; and it was believed at the beginning of 
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of the American claims. 
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Tue Turkish imbroglio had the curious effect of bringing 
the United States conspicuously within the activities of in- 
ternational diplomacy. The Ottoman government a short 
time ago announced its intention of augmenting substan- 
tially the duties upon imports into the empire. The powers 
sent a collective note to Yildiz Kiosk, the Turkish foreign 
office, protesting in the most emphatic terms against the 
enforcement of the proposed new system of customs duties. 
The United States was made an involuntary party to this 
international remonstrance, because the Ottoman customs 
authorities had seen fit to prohibit the importation of Ameri- 
can pork into Turkey,— an item of trade which has amounted 
to only a few barrels a year in volume. The State depart- 
ment felt, however, that an important principle was involved in 
the attempt of the Turkish government to discriminate against 
American trade; and it therefore assumed an uncomprorhis- 
ing attitude of opposition to the proposed proscription of an 
American product from the Turkish market. Last Monday 
it was announced that Turkey had conceded the contention 
of the powers, including the United States, and had bound 
itself not to attempt an increase in the duties upon imports 
without a previous agreement with the gemees represen- 
tatives of Christendom. 

we 


FATHER TimoTHY BRESNAHAN, an eminent Roman Cath- 
olic educator, who was formerly president of Boston College, 
criticised with some emphasis and feeling the position which 
Harvard College recently took with regard to the admissi- 
bility of students from Catholic colleges and universities to 
the Harvard Law School upon certificates issued by the 
Catholic institutions. Father Bresnahan spoke before the 
Catholic Educational Convention, and attacked with feeling 
the attitude of Harvard and other non-Catholic higher edu- 
cational institutions toward the Catholic colleges. He con- 
tended that the curricula of the Catholic institutions offered 
as high and as broad a scholarship as could be obtained at 
any of the non-Catholic colleges, and characterized the 
policies of some of the latter, with especial reference to 
Harvard, as “a malignant type of electivism.” Another 


notable utterance upon education, as viewed from the Roman . 


Catholic standpoint, was delivered last Friday by Archbishop 
Corrigan in a statement which he issued to the press just 
before he sailed for Europe. Archbishop Corrigan depre- 
cated in impassioned language the tendencies toward secu- 
larism in the public schools of America, and boldly empha- 
sized the belief of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in the 
parochial school, or the school that is under the control or 
_ supervision of the Church, as best calculated to build up the 
true manhood and womanhood of the republic. 


st 


JewtsH scholars and philanthropists in the United States 
are deeply interested in the affairs of the Jewish Union Col- 
lege in Cincinnati. Dr. Hirsch, one of the leading rabbini- 
cal authorities in the country, made a strong appeal to 
Chicago recently, urging the Jewish people of that city to 
raise $5,000,000 to pay the debt of the college, to which the 
late Dr. Isaac M. Wise devoted much of his attention. 
There is a possibility — and some of the leading Jewish mer- 
chants and educators are deeply interested in the scheme — 
that the Jewish Union College may be removed to Chicago 
and become affiliated with the University of Chicago. If that 
plan is carried out, the last-named institution will be the only 
one upon the Continent which will follow the example of 
Oxford University of England in maintaining a well-equipped 
department devoted to the study of rabbinical theology and 
the interpretation of the Talmud. The Jewish Union Col- 
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lege is generally considered to be the leading institution: of 
its kind in the country, and is the chief training school for 
American theologians of the Jewish faith. It was one of the 
greatest life interests of the late Rabbi Wise, who did 
much to enlighten Jewish theological education and to lib- 
eralize Jewish religious thought. It is understood that Presi- 
dent Harper and the trustees of the University of Chicago 
regard the plan to affiliate the Jewish college with the insti- 
tution under their charge with favor; and in any event it is 
certain that the affairs of the college will soon be placed 
upon a permanent and satisfactory basis by the liberality of 
American Jews. 
se 


A PROFOUND sensation was produced in England last 
week when the war office made public for the first time the 
official report which Lord Roberts, the commander-in-chief 
of the British forces in South Africa, made on the operations 
that resulted in the capture, by Gen. Buller’s division, of 
Spion Kop, one of the strongholds of the Boer siege of Lady- 
smith, and its subsequent abandonment by the British. 
Lord Roberts denounced in stinging terms the incapacity 
and blunders of the officers who were concerned in those 
operations, from the commander of the division down, and 
had an eager word of commendation for the rank-and- file, 
who followed their officers bravely and without a complaint 
after the well-known manner of Tommy Atkins. Lord 
Roberts commented with bitter resentment upon the lack of 
concerted plans which, in his opinion, characterized the at- 
tempts of Gen. Buller to raise the siege of Ladysmith, and 
lashed with undisguised fury the men who were responsible 
for the unnecessary sacrifice of British lives, owing to a con- 
fusion of authority and a lack of counsel which he regards as 
a disgrace to the British army. The publication of the 
report created a profound impression in England. Much and 
varied speculation followed as to the purpose that prompted 
the war office to publish the altogether extraordinary paper. 
It was generally agreed that this step was taken in order to 
prepare the public mind for some important changes in the 
personnel of the commanders in South Africa. 


wt 


Ir is practically certain that the Boers are about to retire 
from the siege of Wepener, with its garrison of 3,000 Britons 
under Dalgety, if they have not retired already. Last Mon- 
day Gen. Brabant and his colonial troops were pressing 
hard upon the investors of Wepener, who were retiring 
steadily before the pressure. The fighting to the nosth and 
north-east of Bloemfontein between various comparatively 
small bodies of Boers and British is almost constant, but no 
general movement by either side is recorded as yet. While 
Lord Roberts is continuing his preparations for the march 
upon Pretoria, a Boer mission has been travelling upon the 
continent of Europe, apparently attempting to obtain sym- 
pathy in high places for the cause of the South African 
republics. The delegation does not appear to have met 
with any degree of success, as none of the great powers have 
shown a disposition to interest themselves officially or even 
unofficially in the affairs of the Boers. The comments of the 
European press upon the international issue in South Africa 
are strikingly similar in their general character to those that 
appeared in the influential journals of the Continent upon the 
issues of the Greco-Turkish War during those few hours of 
suspense that preceded the complete downfall of Greece 
before the Ottoman power. The substance of this comment 
is that Europe will not take a conspicuous part in the pend- 
ding conflict, which must be settled by force of arms and 
without regard to the destinies of the Boer republics. Every 
indication points to the conclusion that Great Britain will 
fight out the war in South Africa unhampered by any well- 
defined hostile influences upon the Continent, 
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Tue forthcoming meeting between the emperors of Ger- 
many, Austria, and Russia, is arousing varied interest in 
the Old World. The interview is to take place in Vienna 
next month, and it is generally believed that the fate of some 
nation will hang upon the result of it. . There seems to be 
some unanimity of feeling among Continental commentators 
upon international events that Russia, Germany, and Aus- 
tria-Hungary have reached the conclusion that something 
must be done to relieve the intolerable situation in Turkey. 
Private and official Turkish excesses are working fearful 
havoc upon the Christian population of Macedonia, and it is 
most probable that conditions in that province will receive 
the attention of the three emperors. The rumor that Austria- 
Hungary will be allowed to occupy Macedonia, which ema- 
nated from Vienna last week, cannot be taken very seriously. 
There is every reason to believe, on the contrary, that Rus- 
sia is secretly interested in some sort of a coup that is to be 
effected in the Balkans at an early date. It is certain that 
Bulgaria, the strongest Balkan State from a military and 
economic standpoint, is standing very close to Russian diplo- 
macy just at present. Russian generals have been reviewing 
quite recently the Bulgarian army corps; and the Bulgarian 
minister of war, Col. Paprikoff, is now in Russia on some 
official mission. The honors which have been conferred 
upon the Bulgarian cabinet minister at St. Petersburg and 
in all the other great cities of Russia are out of all propor- 
tion to his intrinsic official value. The fact is that this 
extraordinary friendliness between Russia and Bulgaria may 
have an important bearing upon coming international events 
in the Balkans. 


Brevities. 


The end of the creed cannot be far off when Presbyterians 
begin to laugh at it. 


In Cincinnati two Jews were nominated for the mayoralty. 
Of course, a Jew was elected. We have heard of no anti- 
Semitic movement. 


Will our subscribers note the fact that the Meadville 
Theological school wishes to obtain a complete set of the 
Christian Register, and on page 475 gives the list of num- 
bers lacking? 


The $75,000 asked for by Secretary Eliot has not all 
been centributed. Is there some reader who would like to 
consult the acknowledgments of the A. U. A. this week, and 
draw his check for the balance? 


Is it too much to ask of our friends who have crossed the 
border and come back to talk with us that some one of 
them, gifted with powers of description, shall give us an 
account of the other world as interesting, for example, as 
Nansen’s “‘ Farthest North’’? 


The presence of Queen Victoria in Ireland shows that 
loyalty to the throne is a sentiment in Irish hearts lying 
deeper than antipathy to the British government or the long- 
ing for Home Rule. It is one of those things of which 
more might have been made. 


Some time since we said in a brevity: “It is easy to write 
a long article or a long sermon. It takes time to write a 
short one.” Noting the contents of several of our exchanges, 
we see that a still shorter process is to cut out and use one 
of our articles without giving credit. 


He who would show just what Jesus would think or what 
he would say or what he would do if he were here to-day 
must assume, and expect other people to believe, that he is 
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at all points qualified for the exposition he undertakes. But 
that very assumption suggests a doubt as to his fitness for 
the task. 


A correspondent requests us to open an account for sub- 
scriptions for the relief of the sufferers by famine in India. 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland has made an appeal which in Eng- 
land has brought in several thousand dollars. Money sent 
to him care of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, Essex Street, Strand, London, W. C., will be certain to 
reach its destination. 


A minister who has a bad record for vituperation and 
malicious talk about Unitarians, it is reported, was hissed at 
a Christian Endeavor Convention in Massachusetts because 
he said, “I am glad I do not live in Massachusetts because 
of Senator Hoar.” We once heard the same man in a ti- 
rade against Unitarianism say that he expected ‘“‘to see the 
time when Christian churches would be mobbed, and the 
name of Jesus hissed and execrated.” Perhaps, if such men 
were muzzled, there would be fewer heretics and infidels. 


We should like to know what impression the descriptions 
of the “ Easter parade,” as it is called in the daily papers, 
made upon an intelligent non-Christian, like, for instance, our 
present Chinese minister at Washington. Apparently, Easter 
was regarded by journalists as a festival devoted to music, 
flowers, and the display of new bonnets, gowns, and gentle- 
men’s spring garments. In many of the descriptions no 
mention was made of a religious service. Sometimes the 
name of the minister was omitted, while the names of the 
musicians were given. 


Dr. Briggs, a Presbyterian heretic, is received into full fel- 
lowship in the Episcopal Church. Dr. McGiffert, another 
Presbyterian heretic, is received by the Congregationalists. 
Of the latter case the editor of the Advance says: “We 
would say in general that we do not like heresy cases, and 
we usually have more than enough of our own, And, then, 
we do not like to have Congregationalism thought of as a 
doctrinal ‘hinterland’ or undefined ‘ Transvaal,’ into which 
heretics or supposed heretics may ‘trek’ when they get into 
trouble at home. When they really have been persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake, we are ready to welcome them; but we 
are not ready to say to all the world that Congregationalism 
is the land of the liberal and the home of the heretic.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


Christians and Jews. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Dr. Fleischer is a little careless with his epithets. The 
man who denies or is blind to the real goodness of others 
because their religious beliefs are different from his own is 
the bigot and the illiberal. But he who, while honoring the 
goodness of others, points out that he and they differ on 
some religious questions, is not a bigot, even though he 
thinks that his own beliefs set before him a higher ideal of 
life than any other beliefs do. And the only way to find out 
which beliefs set forth the highest ideals is to ask perfectly 
frank explanations with regard to the different beliefs from 
those who sincerely hold them. But such explanations nec- 
essarily involve “the comparative method” of explaining 
supposed differences, which, of course, are open to question 
and revision until the exact truth is ascertained. 

Liberality does not require that we shall sink all differ- 
ences of belief in a general mush of concession, or shall be 
silent about our preference for certain moral ideals, and 
shall seem to regard the ideals of the Hottentot and the 
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ideals of the Sermon on the Mount as equally admirable. 
To illustrate: if we believe that a democratic form of gov- 
ernment, for instance, presents a higher political ideal and 
develops a higher type of manhood in those nations who are 
able to maintain it, shall the advocate of despotism insist 
that we are bigoted, and demand that all men shall submit 
to despotism because this is the most primitive and. still the 
most prevalent form of government, the “natural” form we 
might say, the only form in which all men can be brought 
together with precisely the same civil institutions all over the 
globe? And is it illiberal to object to this? 

Such a use of words is as misleading as that of the free- 
lover who condemned the wedded faithfulness of one woman 
to one man as “selfishness.” We must be careful with our 
epithets. Cuarues A, ALLEN. 


Church Expansion. 


To the Editor of the Christian Regtster :— 
In a recent conference session a leading minister in or 


‘near Boston, and of our faith, said, with other things upon 


“The Problems of the Suburban Church,” “ that the fight 
was on between pure religion and a refined paganism.” 
This statement so pleased me that I immediately sent to the 
author thereof my word of appreciation and agreement. A 
day or two later a reply to my note came to hand. The 
contents showed that the writer had read (as had myself 
and others) the editorial comments in the Boston Evening 
Transcript of Saturday, April 7, upon Dr. Hillis’s letter to 
the presbytery of Chicago, including the proposition to Dr. 
Gunsaulus. Our correspondent and friend thought, as do 
many of us, that here was something strongly put, and in line 
with the words spoken at the recent conference session. It 
also seemed to him that, “if we ministers could see eye to 
eye in these things, and after thorough consideration of the 
topics, and their methods of treatment, strike all together for 
several successive Sundays, having it understood that it is a 
movement all along the line, that we should be able even to 
arouse our dead-and-alive congregations.” And I would add, 
even arouse our dead and alive everywhere. Now it seemed 
to me that there was a common or uncommon spirit in the air, 
when I took up this week’s issue of the Ouzé/ook, and found 
that Dr. Hillis’s letter and his proposition to Dr. Gunsaulus 
were the inspirers of a proposition that the Christian-Church 
take up Dr. Hillis’s plan and upon a wider scale. But I 
wish to state that it seems to me that the Unitarian min- 
istry, as well as the Congregational ministry, and others, 
should wisely and earnestly consider all this. I have no 
doubt but the plan will be put into execution ere many 
months, probably the coming winter. “Should we as a for- 
ward-looking people be behind in this matter? Can we not 
be foremost or shoulder to shoulder in this revival of pure 
religion, this speaking together upon and about those things 
stated so well and so wisely by Dr. Hillis? For fear that 
some of your readers have not as yet read that to which we 
refer, we quote it in full. Dr. Hillis would speak “ morning, 
afternoon, and night upon the need of the revival of the sense 
of justice and law in American life; upon the peril of 


our materialism, mammonism, and the destruction of our ~ 


higher ideals; upon the perils that threaten the Sabbath, the 
only day dedicated to brooding, the vision hour, and the higher 
spiritual life; wpon the decline of moral instruction in our 
homes and the dangers to the American family; upon the 
importance of the revival of the noblest ideals of our Puritan 
fathers and the sweet reasonableness of Christian faith ; upon 
the danger of an atrophy of conscience and the importance 
of personal forsaking of sin, and a personal acceptance of 
Christ and Christianity as the essentials of the higher life.” 

LEvERETY R. DANIELS. 
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Spring Song. . 


Make me over, mother April, 

When the sap begins to stir! 

When thy flowery hand delivers 

All the mountain-prisoned rivers, 
And thy great heart beats and quivers 
To revive the days that were, 

Make me over, mother April, 

When the sap begins to stir. 


Take my dust and all my dreaming, 
Count my heart-beats one by one, 

Send them where the winters perish ; 
Then some golden noon recherish 

And restore them in the sun, 

Flower and scent and dust and dreaming, 
With their heart-beats every one! 


Set me in the urge and tide-drift 

Of the streaming hosts a-wing ! 

Breast of scarlet, throat of yellow, 
Raucous challenge, wooings mellow,— 
Every migrant in my fellow, 

Making northward with the spring. 
Loose me in the urge and tide-drift 

Of the streaming hosts a-wing | 


Let me hear the far, low summons, 
When the silver winds return ; 

Rills that run and streams that stammer, 
Goldenwing with his loud hammer, 

Icy brooks that brawl and clamor, 
Where the Indian willows burn; 

Let me hearken to the calling 

When the silver winds return. 


— Songs from Vagabondia, 


Thomas K. Beecher and the Park Church. 


BY ANNIS FORD EASTMAN. 


The Park Church is to be understood only by knowing 
the man in whom the spirit of God wrought to mould it. We 
behold him in the following extracts from a letter written to 
a younger brother in 1855, when he was preaching in Elmira 
as stated supply, which, in fact, has been his only official 
position in the Church throughout the forty-six years of his 
ministry. He was thirty-three years old, had been for six 
years a teacher, and for three years pastor of a Congrega- 
tional church in Williamsburg, N.Y. He had, moreover, 
suffered that great loss, in the death of his young wife, which 
at first threatened to overthrow his reason, but which finally 
broke the last chain that bound his spirit to the things of 
this world. “You ask my intentions and plans. My inten- 
tions are to live till I die; to work as long as I live; to keep 
my temper and cheerfulness; to love God and man; to tell 
the truth when I speak; to run rather than fight; to over- 
come evil with good; to do well, and suffer for it, if the will 
of God be so; to resist not evil, but rather give place unto 
wrath; to live at peace with all men; to watch and pray lest 
I enter into temptation,— looking for the glorious appearing 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

“Of views and opinions I hold a sufficient quantity. 
Some of them you will come to in due course of growth. 
Others you would have come to, had you not made a regular 
‘splurge’ for the pulpit. Others still you will never come to 
at all, unless, like me, you are left alone and able to look 
through all the world, and say heartily : ‘I want nothing of all 
these things. Nothing seems to me of any importance that 
time’s horizon bounds.’ ... The only earnestness that finds 
any response in me is the desire to be, to do, and, if need be, 
suffer with Christ, if by any means I may know the power of 
his resurrection. Hence I lend a helping hand to every 
charity, no matter in what direction. Anything that makes 
anybody happy and hurts no one, I go in for, All else I 
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steer away from. I fave boldly shaken the stoutest argu- 
ments upon which men build their conceit of truth, and they 
all rattle with weakness. I have listened to men’s pleas on 
every hand, and find universally that the destructive argu- 
ments of men are valid, the constructive contemptible. 

“J agree that slavery exhibits monstrous iniquity, but so 
does liberty. I agree that Popery is an awful delusion, but 
so is Protestantism. JI agree that Theodore Parker curdles 
my blood with his blasphemy, but so does Edward Beecher. 
I agree that marriage is a blessed estate, yet it is also a 

cursed condition for nine out of every ten. 

'_ “ Were I a one-eyed reformer, I should be a great red-hot 
zealous man. But I have looked and loved and longed and 
suffered. I see more things at a time than most men do. 
I give it up. We, as a race, are lost children in a mazy 
wilderness of life. Let us be gentle, humble, good, forgiving, 
patient, kind. By and by our elder brother will come to lead 
us to our home.” 

In the same letter he says of the Independent Congrega- 
tional Church of Elmira, an anti-slavery offshoot of the Pres- 
byterian Church: ‘‘They are a good people —a lovely, free, 
and loving people. If I can persuade them of my doctrine, 
this will be my home for years and years.” They were evi- 
dently persuaded; for the church, which had lived for ten 
years a feeble yet heroic life under four successive pastors, 
entered at this time, under Mr. Beecher’s guidance, upon a 
unique and fruitful career which has lasted nearly half a 
century, and is not terminated even by the measureless loss 
of his death. It became, in his own phrase, “a seedling 
church,”’ an association of Christians that had returned to 
first principles, after the fashion of the gardener who secures 
a new variety of fruit or vegetable when the old has deteri- 
orated by careful planting and selection of results, by appeal 
to the resources of Nature, or, as he preferred to say, “ by 
appeal to the way of God.” ‘These first principles are (1) 
belief in God, (2) in righteousness, (3) in Jesus the Christ as 
mediator between God and man,—himself the way, the 
truth, and the life. 

Such a church “comes to pass,’’ but not according to 
rules, by-laws, and precedents, any more than a new-born 
‘baby is the result of plans and specifications furnished by 
science. The chief work of such a church is “ the edifying 
of itself in love,” which is very different from what is called 
“aggressive work” in the leading of reforms or of great 
movements of the age. 

A seedling church will illustrate “a land of Goshen in the 
midst of Egypt.” It will add to its members “ by behaving 
so beautifully, having such good times and such open doors 
of hospitality that folks will want to come in and live with 
it.” Its members will go forth with zeal and be identified 
with this or that party or movement as Christians, not as 
representing the church. Of such a church an old university 
is the best illustration. These were educational institutions 
unmolested by strife or controversy. Ingenuous pupils, re- 
ceiving there that enlargement of the understanding which 
enables them unto patient observation, impartial decisions, 
and wise conduct, go forth to dedicate themselves to some 
specialty in the life of society. But an educated man fol- 
lows a specialty in a very different way from that of a thin, 
sharp specialist without liberal training. 

So a Christian man, who has learned the way of prayer, 
the patience of the saints, and the magnanimities of God, 
will be a Christian specialist. His religion will tinge and 
temper his politics, but his politics will not temper his relig- 
ion. 

These ideals have been in some measure realized in the 
Park Church in an undenominational Christian fellowship, in 
which labors and laborers have been officially recognized 
only after they had come to pass by the ordination of 
nature, in which there has been no legal bond between 
‘pastor and people and no ceremonial consecration of the 
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what is now known as institutional work, but which Mr. 
Beecher called “the needs of a Christian household.” In 
like manner, and largely by the help of Mrs. Beecher’s rare 
power of organization, has grown the great Sunday-school 
with its graded system and thorough course of Biblical in- 
struction. Of the free public library which the church has 
maintained for forty years, and which also came to pass 
‘“‘through ” a member called of God for that office, and of the 
social and benevolent activities of the church, there is no 
room to speak. 

It is “‘the spirit that quickeneth,”’ and only the spirit that 
can be communicated through diversities of operations. 


Well Done. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


The presbytery of Utica, N.Y., during a recent meeting’ 
at Little Falls, was startled quite out of its sobriety by the 
Rev. Dr. Taylor, for many years pastor of the Rome 
church, who said that he wished to enter a protest against 
that part of the Westminster Confession called the Doc- 
trine of Election and Reprobation. He asserted that he 
“never preached the doctrine, and never would.” Rev. Dr. 
Brokaw, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Utica, 
said that the particular doctrine could no longer be taught 
by men of intelligence. The subject was referred to a com- 
mittee, in the form of a resolution. The committee re- 
ported adversely to any action; but the liberal element 
voted down the committee by a large majority. Finally, 
a resolution was introduced, memorializing the General 
Assembly to revise the doctrinal standards of the Pres- 
byterian Church. During the debate on this question, Dr. 
Brokaw pronounced the Westminster Confession a back 
number, and said it should be put in a glass case for pres- 
ervation. Another minister termed it a monumental lit- 
erary curiosity, of no practical use in church work. The 
resolution was carried by a large majority. 

This is, we believe, the first movement of the kind in the 
United States. Other presbyteries have asked for a sim- 
plified form of the Confession, but here is an outspoken 
demand for revision. It is manly, and it is honest. It is 
high time that ministers who have practically given up the 
creed, openly announce their position. That the people 
have outgrown the views of God expressed in the West- 
minster Confession is as certain as that the age has out- 
grown the civic conceptions of the Middle Ages. The ques- 
tion need hardly be asked why people no longer go to 
church, so long as the church standards embody such 


crude conceptions of Deity. We cannot forget that physical . 


science has given us a broader and truer conception of the 
universe, and that the moral conception of the universe is 
also greatly ennobled. No one in his ordinary thinking 
any longer considers a creation by some ¢x-natura Being,— 
a Power outside of the universe. Evolution has become the 
moral and mental instinct of all intelligent people. We feel 
the presence of universal life, in whom we live and move 
and have our being. God is our Father. The barbaric 
conception of arbitrary decrees, setting apart the human 
family into two classes, one of these doomed to eternal 
damnation, is no longer thinkable. The idea is morally 
monstrous to our present state of human development. 

That the churches begin to revolt is not surprising. The 
paragraphs to which the resolution of the Utica presbytery 
refer tell us that “God from all eternity did, by the most 
wise and holy council of his own will, freely and unchang- 
ably, ordain whatsoever comes to pass; yet so as thereby 
neither is God the author of sin nor is violence offered to 
the will of the creatures, nor is the liberty or contingency of 
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second causes taken away, but'rather established. By the 
decree of God for the manifestation of his glory, some men 
and angels are predestinated to everlasting life, and others 
foreordained to everlasting death. These angels and men 
thus predestinated and foreordained are particularly and 
unchangeably designed; and their number is so certain and 
definite that it cannot be either increased nor diminished.” 
After describing the ‘condition of the elect, article (7) says, 
‘*The rest of mankind God was pleased, according to the 
unsearchable council of his own will, whereby he extendeth 
or withholdeth mercy as he pleaseth, for the glory of his sov- 
ereign power over his creatures, to pass by, and to ordain 
them to dishonor and wrath for their sin to the praise of his 
glorious justice.” That these antiquated survivals of the 
unfittest have so long held place as standards of God’s truth 
is a marvel. Yet it is not thirty years since they were un- 
assailable; and any dissenter was looked upon with abhor- 
rence, as a traitor to God himself. The revolution has been 
as rapid as it is likely to be thorough. A few pioneers led 
the way. The seminaries, to their honor be it said, have 
not been slow to follow. The presbyteries will be heard 
from next. It is becoming possible for a minister to speak 
his sincerest convictions without danger of being unfrocked. 
The nobler conceptions of the nineteenth century displace 
those of the sixteenth. Men want all the light and love they 
can get. They will leap the barriers, or rather will stand 
upon the old barriers, and reach up their hands to the eter- 
_ nal fatherhood and rejoice. 


Essential Orthodoxy, 


BY JOHN SNYDER. 


After reading Prof. Mitchell’s defence of his own special 
brand of Methodism, and Dr. Withrow’s singular definition 
of Presbyterianism, one is forced to the conviction that the 
time has arrived for the restatement of what has always 
and everywhere been recognized as essential in every scheme 
of Christian orthodoxy. Prof. Mitchell may accept the 
principles and the main conclusions of the Higher Criti- 
cism, and yet remain orthodox. He may deny that Jesus 
‘“‘in his humiliation” was omniscient, and yet remain ortho- 
dox. He may even retain his just claim to orthodoxy 
while teaching “the possibility of salvation without a belief 
in the deity of Christ.” Because it is quite possible for an 
orthodox man to believe that the Bible contains an authori- 
tative religion, whatever may be his opinion of its infalli- 
bility; and equally possible for him to believe that the 
merits of Christ’s sacrifice may be extended to men and 
women who deny his deity. 

There is but one thing absolutely essential to orthodoxy, 
and that is the doctrine of man’s fall from his aboriginal 
state of spiritual grace and perfectness and his redemption 
and restoration by the sacrificial blood of Jesus Christ. 
All sects are a unit upon this doctrine. Here all sectarian 
differences, however extreme, blend into harmony. If man 
did not fall in Adam, then he has no need of a supernatural 
Saviour. If he can reach moral perfectness,— here or hére- 
after,— by sincere moral effort, then there is no need of a 
scheme of salvation. 

But if the earlier chapters of the book of Genesis, con- 
taining the description of man’s creation, temptation, and 
loss of primitive innocence, are not literally and historically 
accurate, then there is no foundation for the doctrine of the 
Atonement. That man is a sinner may be a fact of human 
consciousness; but it can never be a fact of human con- 
sciousness that man became a_ sinner through the trans- 
gression of his federal head, or that he can only be justi- 

¢ - fied by the sacrifice of the sinless Christ. And, when 
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liberal orthodoxy evaporates the creation stories of Genesis 
into myth or legend, it leaves the temple of its faith hanging 
in the air, like the coffin of Mahomet. Liberal orthodoxy 
“cannot eat its cake and have it, too.” It must accept the 
logical consequences of its increased knowledge! Either an 
actual and historical Adam lost his innocency in an actual 
and historical paradise, through the subtlety of an actual and 
historical serpent, or else an actual and historical Christ was 
not needed to atone for his transgressions. 

Liberal orthodoxy may wrestle with this problem indefi-. 
nitely, but “to this complexion it must come at last.” And 
it is because the great body of orthodox people with more 
or less clearness perceive these facts that they wage such 
unrelenting warfare with the Higher Criticism. The con- 
servative instinct which teaches the orthodox churches to 
dread such criticism is sound. Prof. March may declare 
that, while “some of the stories of the first chapters of 
Genesis are more or less legendary,” yet “the existence of 
this legendary element did not affect the religious value of 
these chapters. ... They were just as truly a means of grace 
to the early Hebrews as if the incidents by which the doc- 
trines taught and enforced could all have been verified.” 
The old-fashioned Methodists will very probably reply, We 
are not able to measure the religious influence which the 
mythical stories of Genesis may have exerted upon the 
early Hebrews; and we do not think that such a specula- 
tion is very pertinent to the present discussion. What we 
want to know is, How can the supremely important fact of 
human history, the historical redemption of mankind, be 
based upon a myth? 


Notes from the Capital. 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


The calendars of the House and Senate are dull, indeed, 
compared with the calendar of Nature in this week of the 
year ; for she is making every day a new proclamation through 
green leaves and opening flowers, and the parliament of 
sparrows under my window are having a more than animated 
debate without fear of being cut off by the previous question. 
The effect of the calendar of Nature upon the calendar of 
legislation may not be apparent at once to those who do not 
live at Washington; but it is a fact, now that spring is put- 
ting on her Easter robes, that the Congressional leaders 
begin to realize that warm weather will soon be upon us and, 
what is more threatening, the heat also of a Presidential 
campaign. ‘There is a disposition, therefore, on the part of 
the speaker to defer all legislation that is not absolutely 
necessary until the appropriation bills are passed. ‘This 
week the House has had under consideration the Naval Ap- 
propriation Bill, which is the largest bill ever reported from 
the House Committee on Naval Affairs. The amount 
carried by the bill is $61,209,916.67,— an increase over 
the Naval Appropriation Act of last year of $13,109,947. 
The increase is due largely to the improvements of yards 
and docks, the construction and repair of vessels, and the 
increase of the navy. ‘The debate on this bill centres not in 
the amount, but in the question as to whether the government 
should establish an armor plate factory and undertake the 
construction of ships in government yards, which is the 
position of the minority of the committee. Several other 
appropriation bills are waiting final action in the Senate or 
in conference, and the Sundry Civil Bill and the General 
Deficiency Bill have not been reported yet to the House. 
Guesses as to adjournment vary. A prominent member 
of the House thought the other day that Congress would be 
able to get away by June 12. On the other hand, a senator 
put the date as late as the Fourth of July. In the West and 
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South it is the custom to make nominations early ; and a large 
number of members have already been renominated, and 
others will be during the next month. The campaign in the 
West also begins much earlier than in the East, and Western 
members will work for an early adjournment. 

The oratorical feature of the week has been the speech of 
Senator Hoar on the Philippines. Viewed as a piece of 
intellectual work by one of our most venerable senators, it 
must be considered as a veritable ‘our de force. It was an 
extended view of the Philippine question from Senator Hoar’s 
well-known standpoint. It abounded in citations, historical, 
legal, and poetic, was pointed with keen sarcasm, and reached 
a high level of moral appeal. No one who heard Senator 
Hoar could fail to believe that he was speaking from the 
depths of his conviction. Why, it may be asked, does not 
such a speech, which must rank as one of the great speeches 
of the Senate, carry that chamber before it instead of failing 
to change a single vote? The answer is not that the Senate 
of the United States is insensitive to appeals for justice and 
liberty, but that men who are the peers of Senator Hoar in 
intellect and character and in their love of truth and justice 
and liberty, and who have the same access to all the facts, 
have come to precisely opposite conclusions as to our duty 
in this matter. And the only thing under such circum- 
stances to be done is for men on both sides to respect each 
other’s convictions, and to follow the path of duty as they 
see it. And this is what they are doing. Independent 
voting in House and Senate is by no means as rare as it is 
supposed to be by people who know little of the inside work- 
ing of the national legislature. There was a good deal of it 
in the last Congress, and there has been a good deal in this. 
And independent voting does not mean that men are going 
to desert their own party, but that they are doing their best 
to keep their party in the right line. Senator Hoar does not 
mean to abandon the Republican party; and his party, I 
venture to say, will not abandon him. Independent voting 
which is based on earnest conviction and careful considera- 
tion always commands respect in Congress. On the other 
hand, there is little respect for crankyism and obstinate self- 
assertion, since every member endowed with common sense 
knows that nothing can be effected without organization and 
the compromise and concession which inevitably accom- 
pany it. 

The unanimous report of the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections of the Senate, of which Senator Chandler is chair- 
man, against the seating of Senator Clark of Montana, is 
another instance of men ignoring party and personal lines in 
reaching a verdict. The unseating of Mr. Roberts in the 
House was a proof that Congress means to respect its own 
laws. The adverse report in the case of Senator Clark is a 
welcome proof that the Senate means that wholesale bribery 
and corruption shall not be looked upon with indifference. 
The report of the committee cannot stem the tide of bribery 
which inundates with corruption the elections in some of our 
States, but it will have a wholesome moral effect at a dis- 
couraging time of venality in politics, 

Senator Chandler, who had to take a short vacation trip 
to the South for the benefit of his health, made a few days 
ago a speech of great interest in the Senate on a subject 
which, it is safe to say, will not be influential in the next cam- 
paign,— astronomical observatories in the United States. It 
was based on a resolution in regard to a reorganization of 
the naval observatory of the United States; and Senator 
Chandler, as a member of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
was one of a committee to visit that institution, made up of 
Representative Dayton of the House and three astronomical 
associates, Profs. Pickering, Comstock, and Hale. Senator 
Chandler turned the Senate into a national academy, 
while he told at length of the achievements of American 
astronomers. What he needed to illustrate his lecture was a 
stereopticon ; but in lieu of that he had a number of photo- 
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graphs, which he handed to senators near by, remarking, as 
he gave a photograph of the Milky Way to Senator Teller, 
that he would ask him not to make another speech in the 
Senate until he had counted the stars upon the plate. There 
is a vast amount of information in this speech; and in his 
peroration Senator Chandler spoke of the material, intel- 
lectual, and religious blessings of astronomy, saying that its 
discoveries ‘‘ constitute the most potent teachings of immor- 
tality, and cannot but lead to the faith that the stars of 
heaven are our future and eternal homes.” Perhaps some of 
us would rather, with Socrates, seek that evidence within than 
without; but it was interesting to find the United States 
Senate listening to a subject far more remote than the 
Philippines and in some respects more fascinating. In 
carrying his theme to the stars, Senator Chandler showed 
himself to be an expansionist of the highest order; but he 
made no proposition as to the annexation of this astral 
territory. He did propose, however, an amendment to the 
Naval Appropriation Bill providing for the reorganization of 
the astronomical force in the naval observatory, and giving 
the President power to appoint a corps of professors from 
civil life and also for a board of unpaid visitors. 

Diplomatic difficulties with Turkey are engaging the at- 
tention of the State Department. It was supposed a few 
weeks ago that our claims against Turkey for the destruction 
of missionary property were in a fair way of immediate 
settlement; but there is a difference between fair promises 
and fair payment, and that is where the rub is just now. 

I have not seen for some time such a gathering of Uni- 
tarians in Washington as came together on Wednesday 
night to attend the wedding of Rev. Eugene R. Shippen and 
Miss Elizabeth Blount. There were present Secretary 
Long, formerly president of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, now president of that organiza- 
tion, the former secretary of the same body, Rev. Rush 
R. Shippen, the former editor of the Christian Register, the 
officers of All Souls’ Church, and a large representation from 
the congregation. Counting Unitarian ministers, there were 
four present, one of them Rev. Ida Hultin. And I shall not 
forget the surprise of the Chinese minister when I introduced 
a number of the Dorchester contingent, and informed him 
that fourteen of Mr. Shippen’s parishioners had travelled all 
the way from Boston, a round trip of four hundred and sixty 
miles, to attend the wedding of their pastor. His Excellency 
is going to Boston himself next week, and, if you have a 
chance to hear him, avail yourself of it; for Mr. Wu Ting-fang 
is one of the brightest and ablest men in the diplomatic 
corps. 


WASHINGTON, April 20. 


An Octave of Praise. 


BY GEORGE L. CHANEY. 


From Outlaw’s Bridge, Lenoir County, N.C., to Mexico 
City is a full octave. We stretched it, and this paper is the 
sound thereof. 

A barn-like church building in the piney woods, gray with 
years and shabby with neglect, surrounded by country 
wagons and horses anda moving crowd of chatting people, 
dogs, children, grown folk holding a social meeting out of 
doors, preparatory to the worshipful meeting in the church. 
Gradually, the occupancy of the benches indoors with women 
and children, the “lifting” of a few revival hymns by way 
of summons to the loitering crowd, the filling of the one 
large room so that not even standing-room was left, the 
drawing of teams and men up to the church windows, 
through whose broken panes song and sermon could easily 
be heard, and then the usual congregational order of prayer 
and Scripture and hymn and sermon and prayer and hymn 
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and benediction,— such was the scene at Outlaw’s Bridge on 


' the Sunday we preached there,—the voice of one crying in 


the wilderness. 

It was Candlemas Day when we went to the Jg/esia de 
Nuestra Senora de Guadaloupe, in the suburbs of Mexico 
City. The stately church, built at the command of the 
Virgin Mary in one of her most undoubted apparitions and 
on the spot where she revealed herself to a pious Mexican 


- peasant, held in its high altar the miraculous picture of the 


Virgin which was found impressed upon the shepherd’s robe. 
The chancel railing in front of this altar was of solid silver, 
a mine of consecrated wealth devoted to this ecclesiastical 
balustrade. A marble image of a kneeling priest of heroic 
size led the devotions of the adoring company which kneeled 
behind him. They held long wax candles in their hands, 
and the light of these candles above the homely forms and 
faces was like the blooming of the prickly pear. One felt 
guilty in looking wonderingly at people lost in the deeper 


wonder of worship. From within the chancel and seemingly 


underneath the altar the voices of unseen priests intoned a 
monotonous. service. Old paintings and frescos looked 
down from the consecrated walls, the lavish carving and 
gilding of Spanish ecclesiastical ornamentation framed and 


illumined them; and the darkened church gave, even at 


noonday, new lustre to the burning candles, as their light 
fell on the white-mantled group of suppliants. In these 
candles the simple worshipper was taught to feel that he 
was holding the infant Jesus in his arms, the wax being an 
emblem of the body, the wick of the spirit, and the flame 
the two natures glowing together in a mysterious unity. 

Outside the church people were filling bottles of all kinds 
and sizes with water from the miraculous spring which burst 
forth when the Virgin’s command was accepted and fulfilled. 
This water is believed to have mysterious healing in it. It 
looked muddy and malaqueous. 

Such was the scene in Mexico City on Candlemas Day of 
the present year. 

Between these two extremes, Outlaw’s Bridge and Guada- 
loupe, lie all the variations of the worshipful scale. The one 
was bare to ugliness, the other beautiful with consecrated art. 
In the one I heard the proclamation of freedom through the 
truth; The truth shall make you free from fear, from igno- 
rance, from sensualism, from superstition. In the other, fear, 


- ignorance, sense, superstition, were the handmaids of religion. 


There was no form nor comeliness in the backwoods Protes- 
tant chapel, no beauty that men should desire it. Our Lady 
of Guadaloupe was adorned as a bride adorneth herself 
for her bridegroom. Of the circuit preacher in North 
Carolina, I heard it said, “he never puts the fodder too high 
for the calves.” ‘I love,” said Sir Thomas Browne, in the 
spirit of the older Church, “to pursue my reading to an 
‘Qh!’ altitude.” ‘The one would encounter “sturdy doubts 
and boisterous objections” “in a martial attitude”; the other, 
“on his knees.” The chapel of reason vs. the Church of 
Rome! It is the old case in the courts again, never settled, 
and not to be settled, as we think, until both notes are 
touched together and the full octave of praise is struck by a 
master church and a master humanity. 

True to truth, and true to grace and beauty, the final church 
must be. Protestantism in its extreme form has lost, as it 
seems to us, the secret of worship. Rome has erred and 
strayed from the truth. The two can never be united with- 
out the reform of both. But each has something which the 


other lacks. Who or what shall unite them in a higher unity 


than either now possesses? 
I heard them blend,— truth to nature and truth to conven- 


tion,— when I saw a little mother in the kneeling company at ° 


Guadaloupe take from the arms of her own mother, who was 
tending it, a wee black-headed baby, and nurse it under the 


~ fold of her rebozo. The look of patient self-abasement on 
~ that young mother’s face, as she put her lighted candle into 
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a tall glass bottle which stood before her and took her baby 
to her breast, was a revelation of the grace of nature. 
Mother Mary, was not that child-mother feeding her infant 
before the high altar, and the great white priest, and the 
blazing tapers, and the holy picture, more pleasing in your 
sight than any Ave or Amen of priest or congregation? 

Not. the denial of nature, but its purifying and consecra- 
tion, are the end of religion and the business of the Church. 
We long to see the day when Protestant and Catholic will 
unite in it. ‘ 


President Eliot at the Unitarian Club, Chicago. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—1 am happy indeed to be 
present at the christening of the Unitarian Club of Chicago. 


-I understood that my son was present last year at its birth. 


I have the privilege of attending the meetings of the Boston 
Unitarian Club, having long been a member; and I have © 
occasionally attended the meetings of Unitarian Clubs in 
various other cities. It seems to me that they are excep- 
tionally useful social organizations, and that Chicago can 
support a strong club of this character. 

The Unitarians in all our cities stand for a certain mode 
of religious thought and of social activity in charity and 
education. They have a practical belief in freedom of 
thought and in associated action for good objects. 

The Unitarians by birth and early education, and also 
those who come out of other communions to join this com- 
munion, are often characterized by an unusual degree of 
independence of thought and of personal initiative. In the 
early days of the Unitarian faith it took a good deal of cour- 
age to be a Unitarian. It is only about a hundred years ago 
that in England the name of Unitarian was not a safe one to 
bear. It is quite within my remembrance that in our own 
country the name Unitarian was a positive reproach any- 
where west of the Connecticut River. In Boston it has long 
ceased to be a reproach; but there are still many parts of our 
country in which the word “ Unitarian” is about equivalent 
to the word “ Unbeliever” or “Infidel.” Our body is very 
small. It claims only about seventy-five thousand persons 
in the whole United States. Numerically, it is one of the 
most insignificant of the sects ; but in its opinions it has been 
one of the broadest, and in its influence one of the largest. 
If you examine the list of the American poets, historians, and 
men of letters, you will find that an astonishing proportion of 
the best of them belong to this small body. It is enough to 
merely mention the names Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Holmes, Bryant, Palfrey, Sparks, Parkman, Prescott, Tick- 
nor, Norton, Hale, and Channing. In business, also, I think 
we see very clearly in Boston the good effect of being a Uni- 
tarian. The Unitarian Club of Boston consists of a large 
number of singularly prosperous individuals. I do not mean 
that they are the most wealthy people in the community — 
they are not; but they are prosperous men in their several 
callings, as any one can see by looking up the business 
standing of the members. That results, I suppose, from 
this same habit of independent thought. A former treasurer 
of Harvard College (one of the most sagacious financiers I 
have ever known) told me that the way to make money in 
buying and selling was to buy when nobody else was buying 
and to sell when nobody else was selling,—in short, to do 
exactly the contrary of what most people were doing. That 
requires independent thinking, personal initiative, and con- 
fidence in one’s own judgment. Now these mental habits go 
very well with the Unitarian convictions in religion. 

I have had a singular opportunity of observing the prog- 
ress of the Unitarian doctrine in the United States. I listen 
to a large variety of preaching the year round. I suppose I 
hear more preaching than any other man in the United 
States, for I go to college prayers every week-day, and to 
vespers every Thursday in winter; and Sundays I go to 
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church twice a day. At the evening service in the college 
chapel and at prayers and vespers I hear a great variety of 
preachers. Now the fact is that this preaching by gentle- 
men connected with a large variety of religious denomina- 
tions is singularly monotonous. The sermons they preach 
and the prayers they put up are so alike that one would 
not know they belonged to many different denominations. 
And the source of this monotony I once stated: at a large 
dinner to be the writings of William Ellery Channing. 
Phillips Brooks, who spoke after me at that dinner, accepted 
both the fact of the monotony and the reason that I gave for 
it. He said he thought that it was the unconscious accept- 
ance of Channing’s views which accounted for the monotony. 
That influence has been exerted on many minds in this 
country without recognition of it by those very minds. I 
listened one evening to a service conducted by a Presbyterian 
minister of distinction ; and after it I remarked to him, “ Every- 
thing you said to-night, in both your prayers and your ser- 
mon, is straight out of Channing.” He replied, “I never 
read Channing.” “That makes no difference,’ said I. “I 
will show you the place where all you have said this evening 
was stated sixty years ago.” We went home together, and I 
showed him in Channing the whole substance of his dis- 
course ; yet he was perfectly correct in saying that he had no 
direct knowledge of Channing’s writings. 

The fact is that the Unitarian view of human nature and 
of the relation of man to God is held by a great mass of 
people in Evangelical churches. I went to-day to the North- 
western University, and attended at noon their meeting for 
daily prayers. ‘The service was conducted by a Methodist 
Doctor of Divinity. He did not utter one word that a Uni- 
tarian minister might not have uttered, and everything he 
said was entirely consistent with the conviction of every one 
of us here. We had at Cambridge as preacher to the Uni- 
versity, for four successive years, Bishop Vincent, the be- 
loved Methodist bishop, who founded the great educational 
meeting called Chautauqua. Nota word of doctrine did I 
ever hear him utter that I felt like dissenting from. His 
conduct of chapel services was delightful to members of all 
communions. Even from the Roman Catholic Church this 
curious incident occurred in the chapel of Harvard Uni- 
versity. A distinguished ecclesiastic of that Church came to 
preach in the chapel one Sunday evening. He got our Pro- 
fessor of Christian Morals to conduct the greater part of the 
service for him; but he himself gave out two hymns, one 
before and one after his sermon. ‘The last hymn was the 
one most widely used in the United States by all denomi- 
nations,— ‘“ Nearer, my God, to Thee.” I was rather struck 
by his giving out that hymn; and, walking home with him 
after the service, I said to him, “I was much interested in 
your selection for the last hymn.” ‘Oh, yes,” he replied, 
“that is one of the fine old hymns of our Church.” I had 
the pleasure of showing him, at my house, that it was written 
by a Unitarian Englishwoman. 

The Unitarians not only hold a very simple view of 
Christian doctrine, but they also entertain somewhat pe- 
culiar views of their duty to society, apart from their duty to 
their Church. I have generally observed in American cities 
that the most active promoters of co-operative charitable 
action and of educational reform are apt to be Unitarians. 
There is something very interesting in their desire and their 
capacity to draw together, in what may properly be called 
Christian .work,—that is, in the actual doing of charitable 
services for society,— the members of other denominations. 
We have all seen that over and over again. 

It is perfectly natural that Unitarians should be the best 
intermediaries to procure harmonious action wherever re- 
ligious co-operation may be required or justice is to be done 
between opposing religious bodies. Most of the contentions 
between sects are foreign to their minds. It is noticeable in 
the New England States, and particularly in Massachusetts, 
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that Unitarians hold an astonishing proportion of the civil 
offices. The Unitarians hold there the same sort of posi- 
tion which the Protestants hold in France. You know the 
Protestants in France — not being over one-twentieth, I be- 
lieve, of the population — hold a large share of the offices of 
France. The same is true of the Jews in France. Being also 
a very small proportion of the population, they hold an 
extraordinary proportion of the offices. I think these phe- 
nomena are due to the same reasons. The fact is that per- 
sonal initiative and confidence in one’s own independent 
judgment are indispensable qualities in efficient leaders. 
That kind of confidence and of personal initiative is just 
what makes great soldiers, and it also makes civil leaders. 
It makes the successful professional or business man. 

There are two regions, however, in which it seems to me 
that the Unitarian body of the United States has distinctly 
neglected its duty. One of these regions is that series or 
combinations of actions which go to the propagating of the 
faith. The Unitarian is content to be alone; and he has at 
all times held the general opinion that, if a man could help 
being a Unitarian, he might better not be one, I remember 
asking a conspicuous Unitarian in Boston twenty-five years 
ago for some money for the Cambridge Divinity School. 
The Divinity School at Cambridge is almost the only depart- 
ment of the University on behalf of which I have really 
asked for money. He was a rich man, and also a generous 
man. In fact, he was one of the two or three men most 
active in getting up subscriptions in Boston for all sorts of 
good purposes; and he always contributed himself. This 
gentleman, being asked if he would contribute to the fund 
that we were then raising for the Divinity School, replied 
with an aspect of indignation, coloring up very much, and 
looking at me wrathfully,—he was in the habit of using 
explicit language on occasion,— “ No, I won’t give a damned 
cent to make anybody a Unitarian.” He was at that mo- 
ment a member of a Unitarian Church himself, and always 
had been; but that was his state of mind with regard to 
propagating his own faith. That has been a common state 
of mind among the Unitarians as a body. I, for one, believe 
that they have therein had a wrong view of their function 
toward the community, as holders. of what they regard as 
precious truth. It is always right to be seeking the truth; 
but, having found it, it is always right to be sharing it with 
others. This, I believe, is the liberal doctrine in all pro- 
fessions. I am sure it is conspicuously the case in the 
medical profession. If you find a new medical truth, preach 
it, and teach it to every one. If you have learned to dimin- 
ish the mortality in diphtheria from 40 per cent. of all cases 
down: to 8 per cent., then proclaim your method to the 
world ; teach it everywhere; induce physicians everywhere to 
adopt those means which you have so happily discovered. 


Why should not we have the same feeling toward the relig-| 


ious truth which we believe to be a powerful incentive to 
right doing and a great means of happiness in our own 
lives? This, it seems to me, the Unitarians have not seen 
clearly enough. 

Secondly, they have not done their proper work in the 
world in regard to education,— in regard particularly to the 
educating of their own children in an atmosphere friendly to 
their own religious beliefs. The Roman Church has been 
very clear-sighted in regard to education. It is its inevitable 
policy to bring up all Catholic children within the fold of the 
Church, if that be possible. It distrusts education outside 
the Church. The Roman Church has always been especially 
careful to provide for the education of their young women 
under conditions which make it wholly natural for them to 
adhere to the Church. The Anglican Church in the United 
States has copied the practice of the Roman Church, For 
example, it has been careful to establish in Massachusetts 
two excellent academies, or secondary schools,.for the edu- 
cation of boys, where the use. of the Anglican liturgy, the 
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study of the Catechism, and conformity to all the usages of 
the Anglican Church are enforced on all the pupils. A 
friend of mine, who is to say the least a Unitarian, and 
whose ancestors were Unitarians for generations, sent two of 
his sons to one of these so-called church schools. He men- 
tioned the fact to me, and asked me what I thought of it. I 
said, “It is an excellent school in many respects, a school 
where good manners are taught and where out-of-door sports 
are carefully attended to,—the intellectual side perhaps a 
little less; but, before you know it, your two boys will be 
confirmed into the Episcopal Church.” He laughed heartily, 
and said that was impossible, the idea of his boys being 
carried into the Episcopal Church was simply ludicrous. 
However, only one year later that friend came to me, and 
said, “Do you know that thing you told me would happen 
at ,? naming the school, “ came within an ace of hap- 
pening.” I replied, “I am surprised it did not actually 
happen.” He said the oldest boy had the sense to say on 
the Saturday afternoon before the two brothers were to be 
confirmed, “I think I had better go home and ask the gov- 
ernor about that.” NowTI have seen this process going on 
in Massachusetts with regard to both boys and girls for 
thirty years, the Unitarians never lifting a finger to prevent 
it, never founding a school where their own children could 
be educated within a religious atmosphere friendly to Uni- 
tarian principles. The consequences will be clearly mani- 
fest in twenty years, and perhaps in less time. I see even 
now that the Unitarian body in Massachusetts is as much 
recruited from the outside by the coming in of adults as it 
is from within by the children of Unitarians. It is just so 
in our pulpits. Our pulpits are recruited largely by min- 
isters who come in from other denominations. Naturally, 
such men have unusual force of character and force of con- 
viction, and the ministry is often admirably recruited in this 
way; but it is very noticeable that the pulpits are not suf- 
ficiently recruited by the sons of Unitarian parents. The 
recruiting of the ministry, however, is only one phase of the 
question. What I want to bring to your attention is the 
fact that the Unitarians have not been careful to protect 
their own children from influences at school adverse to the 
Unitarian faith, and that they are in Massachusetts almost 
the only denomination which has been thus careless. I 
commend to you, therefore, the enterprise of establishing in 
the country secondary schools, where our children can be 
brought up in the religious faith which is dear to us, or at 
least be protected from adverse influences. 

The Unitarian faith is dear to me because I was born 
into it and educated in it; and because I have found it to 
be in my own personal experience, and in my observation of 
others, the most cheerful faith in the world in times of ease 
and prosperity, and the surest reliance of any faith in the 
world in times of trial and adversity. Some people think 
that the president of a college has a monotonous life, filled 
with routine work of a somewhat trivial sort. To be sure, 
he sees a steady stream of interesting youth flowing by him. 
But it is commonly believed that he must be somewhat of a 
recluse; that his experience in the world and his observation 
of men and women must be somewhat narrow. This is not 
the case at Harvard University. The contact with men 
and women is very large. It comes through the university 
teachers, the students, the friends and parents of the stu- 
dents, and the graduates. The president sees men and 
women in every possible condition of joy, happiness, and 
satisfaction, and of anxiety, terror, and distress. I have 
seen all conditions of men and women, and persons of all 
sorts of religious faiths, suffering the keenest anxiety, racked 
by physical agony or by mental agony, and in the presence 
of death; but I have never seen any persons who met anx- 
iety, pain, sorrow, or death, more calmly, more bravely, or 
with more resignation or more serenity than the Unitarians. 
It is intensely interesting to see how people meet the sudden 
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shocks of life. I have seen a mother and daughter called 
in the middle of the night to the room of a son and brother 
from whom they had parted but a few hours before — and 
parted with reproaches — to find that son lying dead by his 
own hand. I have had to tell parents the worst possible 
news about a son,—that he was sick, and the only question 
was how many hours he would live, or that he had become 
a gambler, profligate, or a criminal. J have seen young men 
suddenly subjected to the greatest griefs of life. In all these 
conditions the sympathetic observer asks himself: What is 
the support of this human being under such circumstances? 
Who helps him, what bears him up? What supported that 
mother looking at the dead body of her son lying on the 
bed or that father hearing that his son had become a thief? 
And the answer to my thinking is that support comes from 
the very simplest propositions in religion that men can frame 
or have framed. Nothing of ritual, nothing of form or cere- 
mony, nothing of elaborate doctrine, nothing of any Articles 
of Belief, will then avail. Creed seems to have nothing to do 
with such conditions. Some one firm conviction supports 
the human soul in such moments,—the simpler, the surer. 
And, if I am thankful for anything in this world, as I often 
am for the many privileges of my lot, I am thankful I was 
born into and have always lived in the simple, fundamental 
convictions of our Unitarian faith. 

To propagate that faith is, to my thinking, a holy thing, a 
sacred duty. To be sure, the best means of propagation is 
example, the manifestation of the influence of such a faith on 
character and life; but there are other means, chief among 
which is the careful training of our children in the path 
which we ourselves have been thankful to walk in.— Zhe 
Chicago Calendar. 


The Prayer of a Plantation Negro. 


On the Sunday after the assassination of President Lincoln 
a negro, once a slave, was reported to have made the prayer 
which we print below. One of our faithful readers calls our 
attention to it, and says, “ This prayer is so very interesting 
to me that I can but think it may be so to the readers of the 
Christian Register”? (Epiror.]| 


O Lord, we come to thee holding up our souls as empty 
pitchers, to be filled from the fountains of thy love. Didn’t 
you tell us, Lord, if we were hungry, you would feed us? 
Didn’t you tell us, Lord, if we were thirsty, you would give 
us drink from the waters of salvation? Didn’t you tell us, 
Lord, if we were poor and weak, Come unto me, all ye feeble 
and weary and heavy-laden, and I will give yourest? Didn’t 
you tell us, Lord, if we would be patient and wait, you 
would bring us out of all our troubles? And when the hour 
was come, as you raised up Moses to break the power of 
Pharaoh and let the people go,so you have sent us a de- 
liverer, to lead us out of slavery; and, while the good shep- 
herd was with us, he led us over the wilderness, and toted 
the little ones in his arms, and gave us to browse in the 
green pastures. 

But now, Lord, when his work was done, you saw it was 
done, and took him up higher, and gave him a seat among 
the archangels, and clothed him in white robes; and he 
pleads for us. When any of us are worthy, we shall see him 
where he is, and embrace him. And the Lord will say, 
‘““Who be these?” And Abraham will answer, “These are 
they whom I brought out with much tribulation and anguish 
from the house of bondage, and for whom I was killed.” 


The heart which can carry the burdens and sorrows of 
even the most forsaken, which can make room for the griefs 
and toils and cares of the hapless multitude, is filled without 
measure with the life and love of God.— Charles_F. B. Mie/. 
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Bisuop JosrpH Frrencz, 


Head of the Unitarian Churches of Hungary, the 
Only Unitarian Bishop in the World. 


Unitarianism in Hungary. 


The oldest existing group of Unitarian 
churches is that in Transylvania, the extreme 
easterly portion of the Austro-Hungarian 
empire. Its history as an organized body 
dates from 1568, when the Unitarian belief 
was formally recognized as one of the four 
legal ‘‘religions’’ of that province, —the 
Catholic, Lutheran, Reformed (Calvinist), 
and -Unitarian,—-whose constitutional rights 
were reaffirmed at Presburg in 1848. A royal 
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charter, dated 1571, gave to it corporate 
rights which no political changes have suc- 
ceeded in annulling; though the attempt has 
been made, often with excessive cruelty and 
injustice, here as elsewhere. Its survival 
has been due partly to the nature of the 
country and the circumstances of its history, 
but chiefly to the singular qualities of the 
unconquerable race of men that hold it. 

The Unitarian opinion gained a footing 
and a certain dominance in Transylvania, 
originally through the agency of an Italian 
physician, George Blandrata, who came over 
from Poland in 1563, at the summons of 


Queen Isabella, and won great influence 
upon her son, John Sigismund, and the 
leaders of the Reformation there. The same 


work was carried forward, under the benefi- 
cent rule of this young king, the one hero 
sovereign of history who has frankly borne 
the name of Unitarian, its story being 
summed up in the life of its chief religious 
hero, witness, and martyr, Francis David. 
David’s career properly begins in 1556, 
when, at the age of forty-six, he was estab- 
lished as metropolitan preacher at Klausen- 
burg (Kolozsvar), the capital city. After 
being known for some ten years as a Catholic 
of pronounced Lutheran tendencies, his Uni- 
tarian conviction was openly declared through 
pulpit and press; and so great was his influ- 
ence that the attitude of Kolozsvar and of all 
Transylvania was changed with him. The 
year 1568 carried his success and his personal 
eminence to their highest point. At this 
date the name ‘‘ Unitarian’’ was well recog- 
nized as that of the now dominant faith. A 
little later a public debate, lasting ten days, 
was held with the Calvinists, resulting, in 
the opinions of those who listened, ‘‘in a 
complete victory of the Unitarian doctrine.’’ 


Unitarian Heanguarrers, Buparest, Huncary. 
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Pror. Grorce Boros, 


Dean of the Theological College, Kolozsvar, 
Hungary. 


On the day the debate was decided ‘‘the 
whole people of the town of Kolozsvar be- 
came Unitarian! The example was followed 
by a large number of Transylvanian towns, 
each of which carried with it the entire 
neighborhood. At this time more than four 
hundred preachers were Unitarian by profes- 
sion, In thirteen higher schools and colleges, 
besides, that doctrine was taught by able 
professors, several of whom were refugees 
from foreign lands. ’’ 

After the death of the noble and enlight- 
ened John Sigismund a change came over 
the fortunes of the Unitarian Church. A 
controversy arose between Blandrata and Da- 
vid, the-latter being charged, on account of 
rationalizing tendencies, with innovation of 
doctrine. He was imprisoned, and died in 
a dungeon in 1579, in his seventieth year. 
As a conservative sect, though with its privi- 
leges lessened, Unitarianism had a period of 
fair prosperity, lasting about forty years. <A 
dissension on the Sabbatarian question led 
in 1618 to a loss of sixty-two of the Unita- 
rian churches. The body continued, how- 
ever, to enjoy a modest and useful security, 
chiefly occupied in the sober tasks of educa- 
tion. 

With the overthrow of the Turkish power 


in 1687 came a new series of political’ 


changes disastrous to the Unitarian churches. 
Under the Austrian rule all public offices 
were forbidden to Unitarians, costing them 
the adhesion of many noble families, their 
hereditary leaders. This long season of de- 
pression is relieved by the genius of one 
man,— the chief master-builder,’’ Michael 
St. Abraham, ‘‘their eye, heart, tongue,’? 
who revived their faith, restored their wor- 
ship, reconstructed their religious body, and 
served them well as bishop for twenty-one 
years (1737-58). To him the Unitarian 
churches of our day are especially indebted 
for quickening their religious life by the 
appeal at every synod to the body of the con- 
gregation, so saving their church order from 
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being the mere machinery of an ecclesiastical 
caste. 

A statute of the year 1791 recognizes in 
full the liberties of the four constitutional 
‘religions’? of Transylvania. This was the 
opening act of the present era of revival. It 
was happily followed by various endowments 
which have made possible the large educa- 
tional work of the present century. The best 
known of these is a professorship of the phys- 
ical sciences, founded by Mrs. Richmond of 
Providence, R.I., and enlarged in 1882 by 
her children. The Unitarians of Transylva- 
nia have now in their hands, as we are given 
to understand by acknowledgment of other 
sects, the lead in the great work of general 
education. Their numbers, it is true, are 
small and nearly stationary. But the value 
of their work is:not to be reckoned by num- 
bers. In their religious work we specially 
note two things: first, the fidelity with which 
this communion sustains its organized church 
life, a formal and official sanctity being given 
to institutions or rites much more. marked 
than in most liberal churches farther west; 
and, second, a wholesome, secular, outdoor 
temper in religious things, having (if I may 
venture to trust my own: judgment of them) 
less than we are accustomed to see, nearer 
home, of an emotional or purely sentimental 
piety. There, as elsewhere, may be slack- 
ness in church attendance, indifference to 
forms of belief, a marked drift to rational- 
ism in opinion, not diminished, certainly, 
by the high honor paid to the memory of 
Francis David; but along with these are an 
energy, fidelity, devoted diligence in their 
work well deserving note. One of the sturdy 
country parsons whom I met held his daily 
service at four o’clock on summer mornings, 
when field laborers and harvesters, men and 
women, would leave rake, sickle, or basket 
at the porch, while he invoked a blessing on 
their daily task. And the same spirit, of a 


simple reverence and kindliness, may be said 


to characterize alike the labors of the elo- 
quent bishop in his chair and of the in- 


structors in school or university.—Condensed 
from chapter in ‘‘An Historical Sketch of the 


Unitarian Movement since the Reformation,’’ 
by Joseph Henry Allen. 


Prof. George Boros. 


One of the delegates from the Unitarian 
churches of Hungary to the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary celebration of the American Uni- 
tarian Association is Rev. Gyérgy (George) 
Boros, dean of the Theological College at 
Kolozsvar. Prof. Boros is a man in the 
prime of life, having been born in 1855, at 
a village called Tordatfalva, in the county of 
Székely-Udvarhely. This village, with its 
five hundred and fifty inhabitants, is entirely 
Unitarian, and has been so since the Refor- 
mation. His education began at the village 
school, and was continued in the Keresztur 
High School, then in Kolozsvar, where he 
finished at the Theological College. He 
spent two years (1877-79) at the Manchester 
New College, London. In the latter year the 
Consistory at Kolozsva4r appointed him pro- 
fessor in its college, in place of Prof. Domi- 
nic Sienén, the first Manchester New College 
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Hungarian student, who died an early death 
in 1878. This professorship he still holds, 
the chair being the one established by Mrs. 
Anna Richmond of Providence, R.I. Prof. 
Boros teaches Old and New Testament his- 
tory, dogmatics and ethics, Hebrew and 
Greek, in alternate years, being at present 
the only regular theological professor; while 
the bishop, the two Kolozsvar ministers, and 
some of the professors in the upper school 
give lectures on certain theological subjects. 
There is great need of one or two more regu- 
lar theological professors, as the work and the 
responsibility are too much for one man. 

Prof. Boros is also a member of the Con- 
sistory of the Hungarian Unitarian Church. 
For several years he was secretary of the edu- 
cation branch of the Consistory. From 1892 
until last year he was its administrative sec- 
retary for the governing of the whole church 
and of the church districts and congregations. 
In 1885 he proposed the establishment of the 
David Ferencz Association, named after the 
first Unitarian bishop of Hungary, Francis 
David, and the present bishop. It has all 
along done a very useful work in promoting 
religious and moral life and culture. It has 
about twelve hundred members, and gives 
public lectures all over the country where 
there are Unitarian congregations. Not only 
Unitariaus, but others as well, partake in its 
work. Prof, Boros has from the first served 
it as secretary; and, since the death of Dr. 
Brassai, —in his lifetime the greatest man of 
the Hungarian Unitarian Church,—he has 
been sole editor of its monthly magazine, of 
which for some years he was assistant editor. 
This magazine, called Unitérius Koslong 
(Unitarian Recorder), is now in its eighteenth 
year, and has a large circulation. The Con- 
sistory intrusted the writing of Dr. Brassai’s 
biography to Prof. Boros. He has written 
and published a prayer-book for private use, 
which was well received even by orthodox 
papers, a Calvinistic weekly referring to it as 
pervaded by the spirit of Channing. In 1884 
he published a translation of ‘‘The Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles,’’ and last year, tak- 
ing the suggestion from a series of articles 
on ‘‘Unitarian Principles’’ in the Christian 
Register, he edited a volume, “‘Twelve Ar- 
ticles on Unitarianism,’’ of which he himself 
wrote three, the others being furnished by 
Unitarian ministers and laymen. He has 
also written articles for English and Ameri- 
can periodicals,—notably, two, ‘‘On the 
Eastern Question’? and ‘‘Protestantism in 
Hungary’’ for the Unitarian Review. Since 
1879 he has been a regular correspondent to 
the Juguirer, London. 

Prof. Boros is in demand as a preacher on 
special occasions. He has twice served in 
this capacity at the Quadrennial Synod. He 
is a member of the Kolozsvar Town Council. 
As secretary of the International Unitarian 
Conference held at Budapest in 1896, he pub- 
lished a report of the proceedings in both 
Hungarian and English. On the occasion of 
a visit to England in 1897, he was heard with 
pleasure in several of the English Unitarian 
churches. He is described as of a charming 
and winning personality, a general favorite, 
and beloved by his old fellow-students. His 
welcome to America will be a hearty one, 
not only on account of his own learning and 
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enthusiasm for his work, but also because of 
the devoted band of churches which he comes 
to represent. 


Literature. 


The English Church.* 


This is one of seven volumes, to be written 
by various scholars, and to cover the time 
which ends with the evangelical movement 
in the eighteenth century. The purpose of 
the series is especially to show the relation 
between the English Church and the English 
people, —a relation the importance and the 
power of which seem to be interesting the 
English mind very much at this time. 

The author acknowledges no partisan aim, 
and seems to write with fairness as well as 
fulness; yet it is plain at the very outset 
that he is no rationalist. He defends the 
credibility of miracles in the early Church, 
though he confesses that they must be care- 
fully weighed before being accepted. ‘*Some 
medizval miracles may at once be rejected 
as futile, or otherwise contrary to the revealed 
will of God. Others seem mere coincidences, 
interpreted by devout minds as miraculous 
interpositions of divine Providence. Many 
do not rest upon good historical evidence; 
and many were probably the results of the 
close connection between the mind and the 
body, and of the power which certain persons 
have over the minds of others. Yet, with all 
necessary allowances, it is hard to see how 
those who accept the credibility of the mirac- 
ulous can consistently refuse to believe that 
some medizval miracles were genuine.’’ 
This is good sense, but it is an argument that 
works both ways. The man who said that he 
did not believe in ghosts because he had seen 
so many might say the same of miracles, 
especially if those of Mahomet and the Spir- 
itualists are taken into the account. 

Little need be said of the history as it is 
given. The narrative flows gently on through 
four hundred closely printed pages, and must 
indeed presume upon the revived interest in 
its subject to demand patience for seven such 
volumes. He, however, who enters upon the 
task will find a simple and clear style and a 
frequent and close application to original 
documents. He may at times pause to con- 
sider whether he cares to go so minutely into 
the study of the early days of the English 
Church when ‘‘the differences concerning the 
date of Easter and the form of tonsure were 
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of great importance’’; but he must remem- 
ber that there was not much of intellectual 
value to consider then, nor much intellectual 
power to consider it with, and look forward 
to the unfolding of a great, broad, various, 
and often beneficent national institution. 


PHILIP NOLAN’sS FRIENDS. By Edward E. 
Hale. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.—A be- 
lated copy of this book has come to our desk. 
When Dr. Hale wrote his story, Ze Man 
without a Country, he gave the name of Philip 
Nolan to his hero. This work of the imagi- 
nation was commonly received by the public 
as a bit of history. The author was flooded 
with comments upon it. Among other critics 
were those who recited some of the events 
in the life of the real Philip Nolan, who 
had a romantic career. Finding that he had 
inadvertently used the name of a forgotten 
hero, Dr. Hale visited the scenes of his life, 
and discovered that he had played an impor- 
tant part in the movements which resulted in 
the annexation of Louisiana to the United 
States. Philip Nolan was murdered by the 
Spanish government, of which act of treachery 
Dr. Hale says, ‘‘If we trace events to their 
unconscious causes, we may say that no single 
day has done so much to make America strong 
and to make Spain weak as that day in 1801 
when a Spanish officer, under his king’s com- 
mission, murdered Philip Nolan, bearing the 
same king’s passport for his lawful advent- 
ure.’’ When the transaction was concluded 
which made Louisiana a part of the United 
States, Napoleon Bonaparte said, ‘‘I have 
given England her rival.’’ Many of the 
documents upon which Dr. Hale based his 
story of Philip Nolan's Friends have since 
been destroyed by fire. The story is timely 
now for its recital of events in the mutual 
history of Spain and the United States. 


THE CHRISTIAN USE OF THE PSALMS. 
With Essays on the Proper Psalms in the 
Anglican Prayer Book. By Rev. T. K. 
Cheyne, M.A., D.D. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2,—This book is of special 
interest to members of the Anglican Church. 
In it the author, Dr. Cheyne, ‘‘deals only 
with a number of the proper Psalms appointed 
in the Prayer Book for use on certain 
high days’’; and he asks, ‘‘Can the reten- 
tion of such a use of those Fsalms be justified 
from the point of view of critics who are 
attached members of our broad and truly 
Catholic National Church?’’ This question 
he answers in the negative, on the basis of 
a critical. examination of the designated 
Psalms. To others than Anglicans this book 
will be of interest and value because of the 
scholarly work which it contains. In all 
eighteen Psalms are discussed. In the main, 


Dr. Cheyne’s conclusions are those which] 


have been made familiar by his famous 
Bampton Lectures for 1889; though in one or 
two instances he has modified his earlier 
views. The book is marked by the author’s 
characteristic learning, acuteness, and vigor- 
ous style. 


THE INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHY. Edited 
by Hugh Robert Mill, D.Sc. New York: 
D, Appleton & Co, $3.50.—This volume 
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contains more than a thousand pages of geo- 
graphical information arranged on a new 
plan. The geography is treated by subjects; 
and the various essays have been assigned to 
seventy writers, who were chosen because they 
were regarded as’ experts who could speak 
with authority. There are no large or colored 
maps; but four hundred and eighty-eight 
illustrations, including many small sketches 
and outline maps, help the reader to read the 
text intelligently. Flags, badges, diagrams, 
illustrations of physical geography, and small 
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sketch maps bring into prominence special 
features. The book is not a geography in 
the ordinary sense so much as an_ encyclo- 
pedia of geographical information made ~ 
available by a copious index. 


THE ALBION SERIES. Zhe Christ of Cyne- 
wulf. A Poem in Three Parts,—‘‘The Ad- 
vent,’’? ‘‘The Ascension,’’ and ‘‘The Last 
Judgment.’’ Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary, by Albert S. Cook. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company’s 


NEW BOOKS 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


IN THE CIVIL WAR 


By JOHN FISKE. With 23 Maps, 12 of them colored. 
1 vol. crown 8yo, $2.00. 

Mr. Fiske here brings his breadth of view, his rare appreciation of the 
orderly movement of history, and his singular power of clear description 
and charm of narration to setting forth the course and significant events 
of the Civil War in the Mississippi Valley. 


THE CONCEPTION OF IMMORTALITY 


Being the Ingersoll Lecture for 1899. By JOSIAH ROYCE, 
Professor in Harvard University and author of «<The 
Spirit of Modern Philosophy,” «‘The Religious Aspect 
of Philosophy,’’ etc. 1 vol. 16mo, $1.00. 


A strong and ingenious argument for human immortality as the perma- 
nence of the individual man. 


THE BURDEN OF CHRISTOPHER 


By FLORENCE CONVERSE, author of «<Diana Victrix.”’ 
1 vol. crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Is a story of modern business life, its sharp competitions, and the many 
conditions of temptation and trial which confront a man who seeks to do 
business in a just and honorable way. These conditions impose the 
burden which Christopher bears; and the story of his burden and the 
bearing of it, with the sweet domestic story running through it,—these 
make a book of uncommon interest and significance. 


THE ARTS OF LIFE 


By R.R. BOWKER. 16mo, $1.25. 


Mr. Bowker’s object in this book is to promote a greater wholeness and 
symmetry in living,—to show that life need not be so fragmentary, so 
made up of unrelated aims and activities, as it generally is, that it should 
be systematically right and in a high sense artistic. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCOTT 


The Complete Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott. 
Cambridge Edition. Witha Biographical Sketch, Notes, 
Indexes, a Portrait, and an engraved title-page with 
a vignette. 1 vol. large crown 8vo, $2.00; half calf, 
gilt top, $3.50; tree calf or full levant, $5.50. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston 
11 East 17th Street, New York 
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Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.65.—The majority. 
of our readers will not find this book easy 
reading. It is designed to meet the wants of 
scholars and students of Anglo-Saxon and 
' Middle English. Cynewulf was an orthodox 
believer who is supposed to have been an 
Anglican writing in the eighth and ninth 
_ centuries. He divides his poem (as did 
Dante, and Milton after him) into three 
parts, each complete in itself. The editor 
of this poem desires to remove what he con- 
‘siders an unfounded and unfortunate preju- 
dice against old English. He thinks that 
even Lowell fell into the common error of 
supposing that Saxon was never to any great 
extent a literary Janguage. This noble piece 
of poetry, he says, confutes that opinion. 
Ample notes, decuments, and a glossary fur- 
nish all the data needed for reading and un- 
derstanding this interesting work. 


Miscellaneous. 


The bound volume of the Living Age, in- 
cluding the thirteen weekly issues for the 
months of January, February, and March, 
-Igoo, in black cloth (Vol. VI., Seventh 
Series; whole number. 224; 8vo, 848 pages; 
price $2.75), is a volume crammed full of 
admirable literature selected from the best 
magazines of Europe and America. 


The Zend a Hand Record for April comes 
brave in purple and silver covers, with a lead- 
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ing editorial on ‘‘Easter’’ by Edward Ever- 
ett Hale. It includes correspondence from 
all parts of the world,—the Albert Nyanza 
Association and the island of Gaboun in 
Africa, and equally out-of-the-way places in 
Asia. The report of the Lend a Hand work 
is as interesting and suggestive as usual. 


The Life of Nelson appears in Cassell’s 
‘*National Library Series ’’ as No. 352 of 
the seventh volume. The print is fine, but 
clearly legible; and it is astonishing that 
such a book of one hundred and ninety-two 
pages can be issued in this to-cent form. 
Another recent issue is Samuel Johnson’s 
asselas,; which is naturally more attractive, 
as the print is larger and the spacing wider. 
Childe Harold is also a number which can be 
quite as easily read as in the higher-priced 
editions. 


Books Received. 


From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
The Angel of Clay.‘ By William Ordway Partridge. 


1.25. 

Modern Italy. By Pietro Orsi. Translated by Mary 
Alice Vialls. $1.50. 

Slavery and Four Years of War. By Joseph Warren 
Keifer. 2vols. $6.00. 

The United States Naval Academy. By Park Benjamin. 
3.50. 


From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
Twentieth Century Knighthood. By Rey. Louis Albert 
Banks. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New Vork. 
Browning Study Programmes, 2 vols. By Charlotte 
Porter and Helen A. Clarke. $1.50. Also 1 vol. $1.50. 
Victor Duruy’s “‘ Middle Ages”? and “* Modern Times.” 
Edited and revised by Edwin A. Grosvenor. 
_ From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Wuthering Heights. The Haworth Edition. $1.75 
The Unknown. By Camille Flammarion. $2.00. 
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The story is great by its very simplicity. In style the book 
may safely challenge comparison with any novel of the 
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“A Traly Great Book.” 


MONG the manuscripts which 
came to us last fall was one 
entitled “Flame, Electricity and 

the Camera,” by George Iles. On the 
top of the package of sheets was a 
copy of a letter addressed to the author 
by Prof. John Fiske of Cambridge, 
who had read the manuscript care- 
fully, and wrote as follows: 


“T haveread your book with an intense interest, grow- 
ing into red-hot enthusiasm. It is one of the most 
fascinating books that I have seen in the last ten years. 
Your points are so well taken, so happily and richly 
illustrated with examples, and their bearing on the 
main argument is so skilfully kept in view, that the 
result is to my mind a truly great book; and I vent- 
ure to predict for it a great future.” 


The manuscript was turned over to 
an authority whose judgment goes far 
with us. Here is his report: 


“You may count yourself fortunate in having had 
submitted to you a Coal of this calibre. You can be 
sure, also, that no other publisher has ever had an 
opportunity to publish it, as in this case you never 
would have seenthe manuscript. Publish it as quickly 
as you can, and in the best style youcan, Itis worthy 
of the finest work you can put into it; and it will sell 
for years and years, and do you much credit. The 
book not only shows great research and puts forth 
vital twentieth-century facts in a novel and impressive 
way, but the author’s style is extraordinarily good. 
One word more: follow the author’s suggestions as 
19) full illustrations. He knows what he is talking 
about. 


The MS. of “Flame, Electricity and 
the Camera” was put in hand at once. 
The illustrations, which include plates 
showing the three-color process, half- 
tones, unusual photographic processes, 
etc., and many other illustrations, have 
taken long to prepare. The whole 
work is finished, and is just out. 

Mr. Iles tells simply and so untechni- 
cally as to be easily understood by any 
reader what fire, electricity, and the 
camera have accomplished in the work 
of civilization. He tells clearly and ef- 
fectively of the latest wonders in sct- 
ence. His book should be in every 
public library in the land and on the 
shelves of all who are interested in 
popular science, and we shall do our 
best to put it there. Price $2.00 net. 

We are anxious to send this book, 
postpaid, “on approval,” to any onc 
interested. 


DOUBLEDAY & McCLURE CO., 
34 Union Square East, New York. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fifth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1899-1900, 
Copies can be had for five cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now ready: 
1. Good Courage. 
2. A Psalm of Labor. 
3. In his Steps. 
4. The Law of Liberty. 
5. James Martineau. 
6. Unitarianism a Constructive Faith. 
Y. A Palm Sunday Lesson. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


By PrRotaP 
CHUNDER MozoompaR. 233 pages. Cloth 


$1.50. 
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The Captain of the Company. 


BY FULLERTON I. WALDO. 


When I’m grown old, I’d like to be 
The captain of a company, 

And make the soldiers run or walk, 
And listen when I chose to talk. 


I’d speak a single little word, 

So low as hardly to be heard ; 

But they would all be listening, 
And they would mind like anything! 


‘To-day there’s no one minds at all, 
Because they think me very small. 
But I’ll be grand and great some day, 
Then won't they wish I’d had my way! 


The Queen of Sugarland. 


Bertie sat in his little chair at the dinner table. 
His papa and mamma and auntie were eating 
their dinners, but Bertie’s plate of nice beefsteak 
and mashed potato was before him untouched ; 
and Bertie himself was a very unpleasant object 
to look upon. His little forehead was puckered 
into a very disagreeable scowl, his rosy little lips 
were pouted out as far as they could go, and he 
was kicking his little heels against the rounds of 
his chair in a very cross and ill-tempered man- 
ner. His papa and mamma were looking at him 
sorrowfully, while his aunt actually had a tear in 
her eye. It was she who broke the uncomfort- 
able silence. 

“T am very sorry I gave him that box of candy 
before dinner,” she said. “I should have known 
better.” 

“Not at all,” answered Bertie’s papa. “He 
must learn some time that he cannot have every- 
thing just when he wants it, and he might as well 
begin the lesson now. Herbert,” he continued, 
addressing his son rather sternly, “if you do not 
eat your dinner, you will be sent away from the 
table.” 

“T don’t want beefsteak and p’tato: I want my 
candy now,” cried Bertie, kicking and pouting 
even worse than before. 

Upon this his mamma arose, lifted him down 
from his chair, and led him away from the table. 
She took him up to his own pretty little room. 
He threw himself on the bed, crying aloud; and 
she passed quietly out, leaving him to get over 
his ill-humor by himself. 

Bertie cried, and, I am sorry to say, even 
screamed, until he was quite exhausted, when 
suddenly a queer little figure appeared at his 
bedside. It looked just like a candy image of a 
little girl that his mother had given him on 
Christmas, and which was so very pretty that he 
had actually kept it all this time without eating 
it. To his great surprise the little image spoke 
to him. 

“Tt is too bad you should be made to eat beef- 
steak and potato, little boy, when you want 
candy, which is so much better. I am very 
sorry for you, and I have come to help you.” 

“What are you going to do about it?” asked 
the astonished child. 

“T am the Fairy Queen of Sugarland. Come 
with me, and you shall see what I can do for 
you.” 

The fairy took him. by the hand. He arose, 
and followed her. At first they seemed to pass 
through a long, dark, winding passage, always 
going down, down, down. Bertie began to be 


| bright, rosy light. 


‘| with the sugar dogs and cats. 
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frightened at this long, dark way ; but suddenly 
a bright light appeared just before them, as if 
they were coming into the sunshine. Sure 
enough! In about a minute they came out ina 
The light was so dazzling 
that Bertie could not make out anything at first ; 
but soon he found himself looking through an 
open gate into a large and beautiful garden. 
The garden was full of little images just like the 
sugar toys he saw in the store windows at 
Christmas time; but, strangely enough, all these 
little images seemed to be alive. The sugar 
boys and girls were chasing each other in the 
garden, riding on the sugar horses, and playing 
Another very 
strange thing was that, although the garden was 
full of trees which were loaded with most tempt- 
ing fruit, the ground under the trees and all over 
the garden was covered with dazzling white 
snow; and in the distance Bertie saw what ap- 
peared to be a pond of ice, upon which many 
children were sliding. Bertie looked on with 
great interest and amazement. What a wonder- 
ful garden! he thought. How he would like to 
stay and play with those beautiful little children, 
and eat some of that luscious fruit! The little 
fairy beside him answered his very thought be- 
fore he had time to put it in words. 

“Go, my dear child,” she said, “amuse your- 
self in the garden. Play with the children and 
pick all the fruit you like; and, when you are 
tired, I will take you to a little house which 
shall be your own.” 

Bertie felt very much delighted, and thanked 
the fairy politely. Then he began to look about 
the garden. He thought he would make a 
snowball and throw it up into a pear-tree near 
by, and bring down some of the delicious-looking 
pears that were on the tree. He stooped and 
tried to get up a handful of the snow; but it 
seemed to be all a hard crust, and broke into lit- 
tle pieces in his hand. He put one or two of the 
pieces in his mouth, and then cried out in aston- 
ishment; for it was sugar,—white lumps of sugar, 
such as mamma used for the coffee. Now Ber- 
tie was very fond of this sugar, and often teased 
his mamma to give him a piece; but, when he 
found he could have as much as he wanted, he 
soon got tired of it. It was tasteless, insipid, 
and made him thirsty. He would much rather 
have some of the fruit. How good a juicy pear 
would taste- after that sugar! He shook the 
pear-tree nearest him, and down the pears came 
on the hard, white crust beneath the tree. They 
rattled down like stones, but they were such a 
beautiful yellow and they had such rosy cheeks 
that Bertie thought they must be ripe. He 
picked one up, and found it felt very hard, in- 
deed. Then he tried to bite it. A piece of the 
pear broke off in his mouth, There was no juice, 
no refreshing coolness. It was sugar, nothing 
but sugar. Bertie went to an apple-tree, to a 
peach-tree, to a cherry-tree, and found them all 
the same excepting for a little difference in the 
flavoring. It was a great disappointment, for 
he was very fond of fruit; and this had looked 
so ripe and tempting he had anticipated a great 
treat. 

Just then a little sugar boy on a large sugar 
horse went by him toward the pond. Bertie 
looked at the little children sliding about on the 
pond, and thought he would go there, too; for he 
was very fond of sliding. He hurried along the 
path, not stopping to gather any more of the de- 
ceitful fruit; and soon he was standing on the 
edge of the pond. But what was this? Not-ice, 
surely. It looked like barley candy, and was not 
slippery enough for ice. He broke off a little 
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piece with his heel, and tasted it. Yes, it was 


barley candy; and there was no ice about it. 


Bertie could not slide on barley candy. So he 
turned sorrowfully away. He felt tired, and 
wanted to go away somewhere and rest. He 
wished the little fairy would come and show 
him the pretty house she had promised him, 
No sooner did he wish it than the fairy stood by 
his side. 

“Come,” she said, “I will take you to your lit- 
tle house. Come, follow me.” 

Bertie followed her along a path which led up 
a hill, On the hill were many curious little 
houses. Some were built like log cabins, only 
the logs were great sticks of candy ; and, as some 
of the sticks were striped and some were plain, 
some light and some dark, they gave an appear- 
ance of great variety to the houses. One 
seemed to be built of very dark squares of 
stone; but, as they drew near to it, Bertie saw 
the stones were chocolate caramels. Another 
was rough like rocks, but almost transparent ; 
and, as the sun shone, it glistened like diamonds. 
This was the prettiest house of them all, Bertie 
thought; and he was very much delighted when 
the fairy stopped before it, saying,— 

“This is your little house, and I hope you will 
like it.” 

They entered the house together. The first 
room was a sitting-room. The floor was hard, 
and was made of dark-colored candy. The 
walls were a pale blue. The chairs and sofa 
were made of finely woven threads of a light-col- 
ored candy, and were nicely cushioned with 
marsh-mallow paste. Bertie tried the sofa, and 
found it comfortable; but he was beginning to 
feel very hungry, and he looked about for a din- 
ing-room. The voice of the little fairy was 
heard just then from another room calling him, 
and he got up from the sofa and went to find 
her. The room he now entered was the dining- 
room, and in it was a table on which was spread 
out an inviting feast. There was a chicken, 
some baked potatoes, rolls and strawberries, 
cake and ice-cream. Bertie sat down to the 
table; and the fairy helped him to some of the 
chicken and a potato, saying as she did so: — 

“This dinner, you will find, is not much like 
that wretched stuff they offer you at your home, 
and which you did quite right to refuse. I 
think this will just suit you.” 

Bertie put a piece of the chicken into his 
mouth; but, oh, horror! it was sweet. It was 
some kind of candy. He cut open the potato, 
and that was only a very large chocolate cream. 
This was too much for poor, hungry, tired Ber- 
tie; and he began to cry with all his might, ex- 
claiming between his sobs : — 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear! I shall starve. I know 
Ishall. Iamso hungry. I want my good beef- 
steak and my nice mashed potato.” 

He heard a voice which seemed to come from 
behind his chair, and sounded very much like 
the voice of his mamma. 

“Tf my little boy is sorry that he behaved so 
badly, and is ready to be good now and eat his 
dinner, he shall have it.” 

Bertie opened his eyes and saw his mamma 
sitting by the side of his bed. The fairy house, 
the fairy dinner, the fairy herself,—all had van- 
ished. He was in his own little room, and that 
was his dear mamma by his side. 
very thankful, and arose and put his arms about 
his mamma’s neck and kissed her. Then they 
went down into the dining-room, and his dinner 
was brought in to him. But, before he ate it, he 
tried to tell his mamma how a fairy had come 
and taken him away to Sugarland, and he didn’t 


Bertie felt 
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like it, and was very, very glad to get back to 
his home and mamma again. His mother lis- 
tened and smiled, and said she knew a very good 
fairy called Sleep, who took children, and grown 
people, too, to the Land of Nod, and, when they 
came back, they were almost always a good deal 
better and more reasonable than they were be- 
fore they went.—Beacon. 


Edna’s Reward. 


‘*Instead of one corner of my brain for 
geography and one for arithmetic, both of 
them must be for arithmetic. Don’t you 
think so, mamma?’’ 

Mamma looked at Edna’s first sixth-grade 
report-card, and read, ‘‘Geography, 67; 
arithmetic, 95.”’ 

‘This is worse than usual, Edna,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Now I believe myself that you have 
a corner for geography, but that it is, we 
might say, a vacant corner lot. We must 
build on it, If you can get 75 next week, 
we will go to see with our own eyes some 
fact of geography. I think we will go to see 
how the men quarry building-stone. 

Lessons went about as usual the first day. 
Edna tried to remember how Asia looked on 
the map page, but there were so many scal- 
lops along the coast she could not remember 
where they all belonged. The next day each 
member of the class was to bring five original 
questions, the questions and their answers to 
be written out to pass in. Before she went 
to school, Edna read hers to her mother. 

‘*What is the direction of Java from Ja- 
pan?’’ was the first. 

Mamma was to answer. 

**South-east,’’ she replied. 

**No, south-west,’’ said Edna, with eyes 
fairly dancing. 

**T hope you are right, eee: said mamma. 
**But let us look it up.’ 

It was south-west, they found, both looking 
carefully at the map; and Edna went to 
school, feeling sure her paper was all right. 

Strange how things happen! When the 
books were closed and the geography class 
was ready to recite, Miss Johnson said, — 

**Before we take up the advance work, you 
may ask a few of the review questions you 
have prepared. ’’ 

Edna was looking at her intently, and 
wishing she herself had blue eyes and wavy 
yellow hair. She had even gone so far as to 
hope she would grow up to look like Miss 
Johnson, —which was unlikely, as Edna had 
black eyes and black hair,—when she was 
suddenly called to attention by hearing Mary 
Milliken ask, — 

**What is the direction of Java from 
Japan?’’ 

‘*South-east,’’ answered Willie Maynard. 

**Right!’’ said Miss Johnson; and a sec- 
ond question was asked. 

Edna could hardly believe her ears. She 
had never known Miss Johnson to make a 
mistake, but there was the fact that mamma 
had looked it up with her only two hours 
before. Miss Johnson must be wrong for 
once: no, she must be wrong herself! Oh, 
dear! it was so perplexing. 

The papers had not been passed in, and 
Edna could easily change her answer to 
**South-east. ’”” 
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‘‘T am, I’m going to change it; and then 
I won’t lose on my rank,’’ decided Edna. 

The pencil almost touched the paper, when 
Edna thought :— 

‘“Mamma wouldn’t change it; and Miss 
Johnson wouldn’t, either. I know I’m right, 
and I’d rather be right’’—Edna hesitated a 
minute—‘‘than have a hundred. ’’ 

The next day, when Miss Johnson returned 
the papers, Edna opened hers slowly, with a 
dismal feeling that there would be a blue 
pencil-mark against ‘‘south-west.’’ Of 
course, she could show Miss Johnson her 
mistake; but Edna’s devotion to her teacher 
was such that she had a queer idea that the 
mistake should be kept from her. There was 
the mark! What? It wasn’t a cross! In- 
stead, in Miss Johnson’s pretty handwriting, 
was an underlined ‘‘Good.’’ Edna feasted 
her eyes on the word. 

‘<Java is south-west of Japan, children, — 
not south-east, as recited yesterday,’’ said 
Miss Johnson. ‘‘I am glad to say one of us 
knew the right answer yesterday.’’ And she 
looked straight at Edna. 

Edna blushed and smiled. Everything was 
all right. What if she had changed the 
word? It wasn’t a pleasant thought, and 
Edna peeped into her paper again to see the 
beautiful ‘‘Good.’’ Proudly she carried the 
paper home at noon. 

‘*Miss Johnson’s own writing, mammal?’’ 
Gertrude L. Stone, in Sunday School Times. 


Autographs written in the Dust. 


Man and the birds are understood to pos- 
sess the earth during the daylight. There- 
fore, the night has become the time for the 
four-footed ones to be about, And, in order 
that I might set a sleepless watch on their 
movements, I was careful each night before 
going to bed to sweep smooth the dust about 
the shanty and along the two pathways, —one 
to the spring and one to the corral by way of 
the former corn-patch, still called the garden. 

Each morning I went out with all the feel- 
ings of a child meeting the Christmas post- 
man or of a fisherman hauling in his largest 
net, eager to know what there was for me. 

Not a morning passed without a message 
from the beasts. Nearly every night a skunk 
or two would come and gather up table-scraps, 
prying into all sorts of forbiden places in 
their search. Once or twice a bobcat came. 
And one morning the faithful dust reported 
in great detail how the bobcat and the skunk 
had differed. There was evidence, too, that 
the bobcat quickly said (in bobcat, of course) : 
‘I beg pardon! I mistook you for a rabbit, 
but will never again make such a mistake.’’ 

More than once the sinister trail of the 
‘*hydrophoby-cat’’ was recorded. And on 
one occasion the great, broad track of the 
king wolf of the region came right up the 
pathway, nearly to the door,—the tracks get- 
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ting closer together as he neared it. Then, 
stopping, he had exactly retraced his steps 
and gone elsewhere about his business. Jack- 
rabbits, coyotes, and cotton-tails, all passed, 
and wrote for me a few original lines, com- 
memorative of their visit; and all were faith- 
fully delivered on call next-morning. —Zrnest 
Seton- Thompson, in Scribner’ s. 


The Little Seamstress. ‘ 


She sat in her little rocking-chair, a-sighing and twirling 
her thumbs; | 

“Oh, everything for my doll is done, and never, never to 
mending comes! 

I haven’t a morsel of sewing. Dear mother, in all the 
town, 

Can’t you find me one doll, no matter how small, who will 
wear out her gown?”’ ; 

— Mary E. Wilkins. 


The Swan and the Constable. 


Some children were one day playing at ball in 
Waterloo Park, Highgate, when the ball was ac- 
cidentally flung into the ornamental pond. See- 
ing how vexed the bairns were, one of the park 
constables kindly got into the punt, and paddled 
after the ball. But he had reckoned without a 
swan, which became very angry at this invasion 
of his kingdom, and went for the man in great 
rage. Several times the furious bird nearly up- 
set the boat, the constable almost over-balanc- 
ing it in his efforts to save his legs from the 
swan’s beak. Even after the man had re- 
covered the ball, the bird followed the punt 
ashore, keeping up its vicious attentions to the 
last.—Cassell’s Little Folks. 


The Grippe. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


A tonic and vitalizer for the relief of 
nervousness and exhaustion follow- 
ing Grippe. Creates a good appetite, 
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HALL’S 
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Finished. 
Bias ree Dry 


Least Amount 


of Ice. 


Sold by Dealers. If you cannot obtain Hails, 
write to the manufacturers 


A. D. HALL & SON,°33 to 41 Spice St., 
Ch arlestown District, Boston. 
Catalogue Free. 


“A HAND SAW IS A GOOD THING, BUT NOT TO 
. SHAVE WITH.” 


SAPOLIO 
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City of God. 


City of God, how broad and far 
Outspread thy walls sublime! 

The true thy chartered freemen are, 
Of every age and clime,— 


One holy Church, one army strong, 
One steadfast high intent, 

One working band, one harvest-song, 
One King Omnipotent! 


How purely hath thy speech come down 
From man’s primeval youth ! 

How grandly hath thine empire grown, 
Of Freedom, Love, and Truth! 


How gleam thy watchfires through the night, 
With never fainting ray! 

How rise thy towers, serene and bright, 
‘To meet the dawning day! 


In vain the surge’s angry shock, 
In vain the drifting sands: 
Unharmed, upon the Eternal Rock, 
The Eternal City stands. 


— Samuel Johnson. 


Our Cuban Guests. 


Fifteen hundred teachers, men and women, 
will leave Cuba in July, and trust themselves 
to American hospitality. They do not come 
involuntarily, as the sailors and soldiers did 
who arrived in Portsmouth two years ago,— 
to the astonishment and interest of the guests 
at the seashore hotels. They come because 
Uncle Sam invites them. He utilizes a few 
of his nice, new passenger steamers to bring 
them, having, to say true, but little to do 
with such vessels in times of peace, in this 
ocean. To borrow an old joke, our young 
guests for the voyage may be seasick; but 
they will all be in transports. 

Now here is a new experiment in hospi- 
tality. What can we do with them and for 
them? Harvard College has ‘‘taken the con- 
tract’’ with princely generosity and prompt- 
ness, and will give them their lodgings, their 
breakfasts, dinners, and suppers, and will 
supply all the lectures which they can handle 
or digest. They will have a chance to revive 
their arithmetic a little, and to learn that 
twice two is four in one language as certainly 
as in another. This, alone, is a great thing 
to learn, And it is to be wished that many 
other people could learn it besides Cuban 
teachers. If statesmen and theologians, and 
even college professors, would learn and 
teach that, while there is a difference between 
an American locomotive and an English loco- 
motive, between German theology and Prince- 
ton theology, between Siamese worship and 
the forms of Canterbury, between Spanish 
statesmanship and American statesmanship, 
truth has no nation and no special language! 
Such a lesson as that would be of great value 
to the world. Truth, honor, and justice are 
the same in Orion and Arcturus—as Dr. 
Martineau has said so well—as in the planet 
Terra. 

It is well that our Cuban friends shall 
learn this, when they see the mathematics of 
Harvard College. 

Besides arithmetic, Mr. Frye tells us that 
there will be perhaps classes in government, 
in geography, and probably in the English 
language. 
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There will be books enough and lectures 
enough,—too many, indeed, unless this sum- 
mer school is to be different from most other 
schools. 

But the great purpose of this emigration 
and hospitality is quite outside of anything 
which can be learned from books and lectures. 

‘‘How to live,’’—that is a large subject, 
of great importance; and there ought to be 
object-lessons of great variety ready for our 
Cuban friends. We shall need all our in- 
genuity to arrange our hospitalities so that 
they ‘‘may have a good time,’’—as the ad- 
mirable vernacular puts it,—and at the same 
time shall catch the flavor of what is best in 
New England life. We must do the best we 
can, that they may pick up no bad habits, 
and at the same time that they may see what 
they want to see and may learn what it is 
best for them to know. 

They will have to learn a little of the lan- 
guage; and it will not hurt us to learn a little 
of theirs, which is so delightfully easy. 
They will not need to learn how to make 
furnace fires; and this is fortunate, seeing 
the lessons are to be given in July and 
August. We may also set agriculture on one 
side: the manual and management of the 
fan need not occupy us. We steal most of 
our dramatic situations from their dramas, 
so we need not take them to the theatre. 
The handling of artillery and small arms are 
now matters of history. And we need not 
try to interest them in the battlefields of 
Lexington or Concord or West Cambridge or 
Bunker Hill. 

On the other hand, almost every detail of 
a cheerful, homelike American home will be 
interesting,—yes, and perhaps profitable. 
Would it not be easy to invite a little party 
of two or three of the Spanish girls to take 
a trolley-ride on Saturday afternoon, and 
then make a Sunday visit, with the A’s or 
B’s or C’s or D’s, at Ashmont, at Brighton, 
at Charlestown, or Dorchester, or anywhere 
else in the alphabet within forty miles of 
Boston? 

Or is the reader a reader who has no ‘‘spare 
chamber’’? Could you not, O reader, send 
and ask three, four, or five of the young 
ladies to lunch with you? On a Saturday 
Fred or Tom will be free; and he could go 
over to Cambridge, and escort a party of 
three or four of the Cuban ladies to your 
cheerful piazza. They could eat their lobster 
salad with you, and play a little with the 
children; and then he could take them back 
at sundown. 

Speaking in general, if they arrive in time 
for the school anniversaries, it must be an 
understood thing that no school celebration 
is complete unless a dozen, more or less, 
nice Cuban teachers, with their nice sisters, 
are invited. 

There should not be any picnic of the 
Association of 1892 or of the Sisters of 
Shawmut or of the Outing Club, which does 
not invite a few Cubans, men and girls, to 
see how New Englanders manage to enjoy 
our short summer. What glorious winter 
picnics, in a climate where one month is as 
good as another for such occasions, may per- 
petuate the memories of one day on the 
Charles or at the Middlesex Fells! Then it 
is probable that Cubans enjoy trolley rides 
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as much as other people; and it would be 
easy fer some girl to take two other Cuban 


girls out twenty miles and back, by the sea-— 


shore or inland, even if that were all the en- 
tertainment she had to offer. The country 
public libraries about Boston would offer 
admirable objects for such excursions. In 
fact, if we imagine ourselves young for- 
eigners just come to Boston, we can certainly 
imagine all sorts of little ways, besides the 
great ways, in which we might be made to 
feel happy and at home. Now let us imagine 
as hard as we can, and put the result into 
experiment. Epwarp E, HALE. 


Correspondence. 


... ‘Dr. Temple, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, has just addressed a meeting 
under the auspices of the Rugby Branch of 
Teachers at the Rugby new school. 
well known that Dr, Temple is an acknowl- 
edged authority on educational matters, so 
that this address of his should be studied 
with care by all elementary school-teachers. 
The first aim of the schoolmaster in his judg- 
ment is the formation of character. The in- 
culcation of great moral and religious prin- 
ciples stood above everything else. It 
depended very largely upon the way in which 
boys were handled whether or not the charac- 
ter that was formed in them had any strength. 
He emphasized the importance of teaching 
the duty of self-sacrifice. The teachers must, 
if they could, induce a boy or a girl to feel 
the beauty of self-sacrifice in life. This will 
do more for them than any mere book learn- 
ing could do. It was far more important, he 
said, to teach the beauty of truth, justice, 
kindness, and self-sacrifice than to aim merely 
at proficiency in arithmetic, geography, and 
writing. The formation of character, fine 
character, should not only be the lofty aim 
of the teacher, but should guide his own per- 
sonal conduct through life. Now it is a 
well-known fact that Dr. Temple has ever 
been far ahead of his time. So, while every 
word of his very admirable address to teachers 
must meet with general agreement, yet, un- 
fortunately, the English national system of 
education insists primarily upon what the 
primate contends is of secondary importance. 
Dr. Arnold was wont to urge that character 
is three-fourths of life, and without it edu- 
cation is of little real value. But, despite 
both Dr. Arnold and Dr. Temple, the one 
fact remains,— namely, schoolmasters want, 
most of all, the government grants; and these 
are based not at all on the moral standard 
attained by the child, but on the proficiency 
of the boy or girl in the three ‘R’s.’ 

‘*Nevertheless, the time, we trust, will 
come, when a more perfect type of education 
will proceed on the lines laid down by Dr. 
Temple. 


BIGELOW. 


It is — 


For every one must admit that the - 
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of mystery to the. uninitiated. I need not 
add that the charm of the floral decorations 
communicates itself to the message of the 
hour, making it the more winsome and joy- 
ous; nor need I hint the added power of 
‘*nerfect music unto noble words.’’ 

If I seem to have explained unnecessarily, 
it is because 1 know the limited time of 
many of our Sunday-school workers for the 
plans they would so gladly make; and I de- 
sire to speed them on their way. 

Ciara B. BEATLEY. 


fitting of boys and girls for the serious duties 
of life would be better achieved if, as the 
archbishop holds, the formation of character 
were the first aim of the schoolmaster. 
“‘Joun WILLIAMS,”’ 


Association Day. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 
Inquiries in regard to methods of celebrat- 
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Permit me to say that, under tht auspices 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, such 
a work is already in preparation, and is near- 
ing completion. It is hoped to use specimen 
pages from it at the approaching May meet- 
ings, and to have the book ready for use by 
midsummer, 

It is divided into three parts: first, a 
hymnal, containing a careful selection of 
some sixty of the church tunes most familiar 
to our American congregations, —such‘ as 
‘Duke Street,’’ ‘‘Coronation,’’ ‘‘ Antioch, ’’ 


this special year of jubilee. 


ing ‘‘Association Day’’ show that many 
schools are interested in such a celebration, 
and lead me to believe that further sugges- 
tion through the columns of the Register will 
be welcomed. 

The material for such a celebration is un- 
limited. Primarily, the object is to do honor 
to the American Unitarian Association in 
It is impossible 
to do this in an unrelated way. The vision 
of innumerable witnesses to the growth of our 
denominational life, from its earliest begin- 
nings to the present day and hour, makes the 
name ‘* Association Day’’ doubly significant. 

After certain definite statements pertaining 
to the history of the Association, the hour 
may well be spent -in becoming acquainted 
with the men and women whose names are 
forever associated with the cause of Chris- 
tianity for which the Association stands. If 
it is desired to bring forward a large number 
of pupils, brief quotations from our Unita- 
rian leaders, recited by classes, would be 
good, one class quoting from Channing, 
another from Martineau, others from Parker, 
Emerson, Clarke, Hale, Savage, or from 
twenty others, according to the choice of the 
superintendent. The Unitarian ©*Calendar,’”’ 
published this year, contains fifty-two brief 
quotations, each with author’s name, which 
may be assigned to as many pupils for reci- 
tation. Our hymn-books contain glowing 
hymns of Samuel Longfellow, Frothingham, 
Furness, Hedge, Ware, Holmes, Theodore 
Parker, Gannett, Chadwick, Hosmer, and 
Clarke, affording a rich choice for recitation 
or for song. The great hymns of all the 
churches, ‘‘Nearer, my God, to thee,’’ and 
“In the Cross of Christ I glory,’’ were 
written by Unitarians, and are the more 
precious because they have struck a univer- 
sal note. If there is not room for these on 
the programme, we must surely give them an 
abiding-place in memory. Brief sketches of 
historic churches might find a place upon 
some programmes, especially if pictures could 
be obtained. Calendars have been issued 
commemorating the Hingham church and the 
church at Quincy, with their honored associ- 
ations. King’s Chapel, North Church, Sa- 
lem, and many another suggest themselves as 
belonging to the teaching of the hour. 

The souvenir adds to the significance of 
the occasion. Many appropriate pictures 
might be chosen to commemorate such a day ; 
but at this time the fitting choice seems to 
be the American Unitarian Association build- 
ing, with the Eliot quotation. This may be 
obtained at 272 Congress Street. Inquiry 
has been made about the four mottoes. They 
are not in print; but they can be easily 
drawn, or written large, for the occasion. 
The letters ‘‘A. U. A.’’ appeal especially to 
the younger members, supplying an element 


our Sunday-school and church song, which 
recently appeared in your columns, contains 
suggestions of much importance. 
says that, so far as Sunday-school song-books 
and church hymnals are concerned, our de- 
nomination 


sonably meet the wants of the children. 
hymnals of Rev. R. R. Shippen, Mrs. Theo- 
dore Williams (‘‘Amore Dei’’), and the 
latest compilation, 


their abridged editions, 


ber and variety of church hymns and tunes. 
there is needed a third collection, designed 


people, who have outgrown much of the sen- 


parlor meetings, at home around the evening 


‘*Webb, ’’ ‘‘Hensley,’’ ‘‘Auriel,’’ ‘‘Colches- 
ter,’? ‘‘Hummel,’’ ‘‘Laban,’’ ‘‘ Federal 
Street,’’ etc. To these are added fifty more 
recent compositions by authors of acknowl- 
edged merit, like Dykes, Barnby, Stainer, 
Sullivan, and others, as well as tunes and 
chorals from the rich mine of German church 
song. Care has been taken to select only the 
more singable tunes. The poetry has not 
been neglected. Some one hundred and fifty 
of the best church hymns, with careful re- 
vision of the words and adaptation, especially 
to the free, joyous, and active temperament 
of youth, have been selected. Some forty 
hymnals, as well as works of poetry, have 
been culled for this purpose; and the sacred 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Sav- 
age, Williams, and other recent writers ar 
largely represented. The first verse of each 
selection is set under the music, as well as 
below. So far ‘as possible, the settings in 
use in our church hymnals have been followed. 
The number of absolutely new tunes and word 
is not large, but represents, it is hoped, a 
permanent enrichment of our church song. 

The second division ofethe book, ‘‘Songs 
of Joy and Social Duty,’’ contains some fifty 
tunes of more lively measure, with words 
suitable for varied occasions in the home, th 
social or religious meeting, conventions, and 
missionary gatherings. Much that is new 
will be found here, as well as old favorites. 
This section will be a characteristic feature 
of the book, and give it a larger use. 

There will also be some ten simple respon- 
sive services on ‘‘Worship,’’ ‘‘Truth,”’ 
‘¢Brotherhood,’’ ‘‘Character,’’ ‘‘Consecra- 


Hymns for Sunday-school. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 
The letter of Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., on 


He rightly 


is fairly well supplied. The 
Carol, Unity Services and Songs, and 
Rev. E. A. Horton's more recent book, rea- 
The 


The Church Hymnal 
Tileston and Arthur Foote, with 
as well as the 
Unity Hymns and Chorals, of which a 
revised edition is now being prepared by 


Rev. F. L. Hosmer, afford a sufficient num- 


of Mrs. 


Meanwhile, as Dr. Lyon justly points out, 
primarily to meet the wants of our young 


timent and phraseology of child-song, while 
not feeling entirely at home as yet in the 
more dignified and formal hymnology of the 
church. Secondarily, such a book as is pro- 
posed would serve a useful purpose in week- 
day and social gatherings, in Sunday evening 


lamp, at out-of-door conventions, and for 


missionary work in general. 


We give just a kodak glimpse of this Set, 
though it richly deserves being pictured in 
detail. 

We ‘claim for this design that it has a 
beauty of outline which very few inexpensive 
suits have ever attained. The curves are long 
sweeping lines of easy grace, and with a quiet 
note of distinction which is very impressive. 

This is one of 320 new Bedroom Suits, all 
Together they constitute as remarkable an exhibit 
It is an excellent year in which to 


seen for the first time this year. 
of bedroom furniture as this city has ever known. 
buy because of the great assortment. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET, 
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tion, ’’ ‘« Service, ’? “*T oyalty,’’ Ideals, ’’ etc. 
It is hoped to keep the cost of the book 
within reasonable figures,—possibly as low 
as thirty-five cents a copy. 
I bespeak for this little work the kind con- 
sideration of your readers. 
CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


In March the secretary of the Association 
sent the following circular to the superintend- 
ents of all Unitarian Sunday-schools. The 
response to the circular has been most inter- 
esting and encouraging, and it is to be hoped 
that many other Sunday-schools will during 
the month of May follow the example of the 
schools that have already celebrated Associa- 
tion Day :— 


May I not invite your co-operation in en- 
listing the interest of the members of your 
Sunday-school in the work and hopes of our 
American Unitarian Association? I take it 
for granted that some instruction in the Uni- 
tarian interpretation of Christianity is made 
a part of your school work, and I venture to 
hope that some attention is given to the main 
facts of our history as a religious movement. 
We surely all agree that our children and 
young people ought to know why they are 
Unitarians and to learn something of the 
reasons which induced their parents or grand- 
parents to break with Established Orthodoxy 
and seek the satisfaction of their religious 
impulses in a liberal church. : 

Am I not right in thinking that we shall 
do well to add in our Sunday-schools some 
definite instruction in the very simple methods 
of our denominational organization, and ac- 
custom our children to support, with their 
interest, their confidence, and their money 
contributions, our organized work? I do not 
think that there is any danger that our chil- 
dren will become unduly sectarian or that 
they will learn to hold their faith controver- 
sially or jealously, if they learn to love their 
own church. A child’s traditionalism is a 
perfectly natural and healthy thing. His 
church is like his nation or his home: it is 
his, with the unquestioning sense that he be- 
longs to it and it to him. Do we not need 
now to harness this normal and healthy in- 
stinct to some definite work and service? 
Shall we not teach our children to love the 
Unitarian name, to serve the Unitarian cause, 
and to honor the great inheritance of freedom 
and spiritual truth which is theirs through 
the sacrifice and heroism of the generations 
that have preceded ours? Shall we not train 
the children to help the work of our fellow- 
ship of churches, and to pledge such loyalty 
to our cause that neither convenience nor the 
indifference of others nor social allurements 
can have power to seduce them from their 
allegiance? 

I ask your attention to this matter at this 
time because I hope that you will take the 
occasion of the seventy-fifth Anniversary of 
our National Association to impress upon the 
members of the Sunday-school the inesti- 
mable value of our Unitarian heritage, to 
call the atention of the children to the honor- 
able past of our communion and to its future 
of widening opportunity, and to enlist them 
in the active love and service of the Unita- 
rian Church by inviting them to send a birth- 
day greeting. 


This project has been most generously sup- 
ported by the Sunday School Society, and 
indorsed by its president, Rev. Edward A. 


The Christian Register 


Horton, In the Register of March 29 Mrs. 
C. B. Beatley, superintendent of the Sunday- 
school of the Church of the Disciples, has 
described how ‘‘ Association Day’’ was man- 
aged in one Sunday-school; and she has set 
an excellent standard. It should be empha- 
sized that the purpose of ‘‘ Association Day’’ 
in our Sunday-schools is not primarily the 
raising of money, though it is obviously a 
good plan to early accustom our children to 
give for their national work. The real pur- 
pose is to train our children to honor their 
own inheritance and to upbuild their loyalty 
to their own cause. Some superintendents 
have mistaken the fundamental purpose of the 
above circular, and supposed that it was a 
circular begging for money. The money gift 
is certainly a good thing, but that upon 
which we can all unite is the purpose of 
using the occasion of the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the Association to teach our chil- 
dren to know some of the honorable facts of 
our own Unitarian history. 

It is to be hoped that the ministers of our 
churches will further improve the occasion of 
the seventy-fifth anniversary to preach one or 
more historical sermons, that, whether their 
people can or cannot attend the Boston anni- 
versaries, they may at least receive some of 
the impressions which may result from the 
Boston meetings. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary Notes. 


The preliminary programmes of the meet- 
ings in celebration of the Seventy-fifth Anni- 
versary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion have been reprinted from the columns of 
the Register in small pamphlet form. Friends 
desiring copies, or packages, of the pro- 
grammes will please communicate with Rev. 
R. C. Wilby, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The final programme of the meetings will 
be a handsome pamphlet, with historical in- 
formation and many illustrations. It will be 
ready for the use of those who attend the 
meetings, and will prove to be a beautiful 
souvenir. 


A sketch of ‘‘Unitarianism in America,’’ 
with some forty illustrations, will be found 


in the May number of the Mew England 


Magazine. It has been prepared by Rev. 
George W. Cooke. Reprints of the article 
can be obtained from the American Unitarian 
Association for 10 cents each. It is a very 
interesting account of our history, and the 
illustrations are well selected. 


Most of the foreign guests of the Associa- 
tion have already started on their journey. 
The Japanese delegates are expected to stop 
in Chicago for the meetings of the Western 
Conference. The English delegates expect, 
also, to go West before the Boston meetings. 


President William DeWitt Hyde of Bow- 
doin College is to be one of the speakers at 
the closing meeting on Friday evening, May 
25. He is to speak of ‘‘The Integration of 
Christian Faith.’’ 


Another representative of the Trinitarian 
Congregational communion is Rev. Amory H. 
Bradford, D.D., who is to speak at the morn- 
ing meeting on Friday, the 25th, on ‘Our 
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Congregational Inheritances.’’ Dr. Bradford 
has been a thorough student of Congrega- 
tional polity and history. 


The impending destruction of Music Hall 
obliges the Festival Committee to conduct 
the Festival this year in Tremont Temple. 
This will require close seating, for Tremont 
Temple is a‘smaller room than Music Hall. 
There is no other suitable room available in 
Boston big enough for the Festival. Some 
eight hundred people can sit down together 
in Tremont Temple, but the demand for seats 
will undoubtedly greatly surpass that number. 
Hon. George F. Hoar is to be the presiding 
officer. 


National Alliance of Unitarian 
Women. i 


| 
; 
: 
The regular meeting of the Executive Board 
was held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on 7 
Friday, April 13, Miss Emma C. Low 
presiding. The corresponding secretary re- 
ported the formation of a new Branch in P 
Pueblo, Col. ; 
The Gommittee on Appeals urgently recom- 
mended the request from the Unitarian 
church at Bath, N.H., for $100 to help in 
meeting its current expenses. The church is 
free from debt. The people are earnest and ‘ 
devoted, but, owing to decrease in popula- 
tion, are few in number. {100 given this 
spring will serve not only as of material 
benefit, but as encouragement and friendly 
sympathy, which is also needed. This rec- 
ommendation was adopted, and the appeal is 
brought to the Branches. ; 
The Study Class Committee wish during 
nter especially to develop the first 
in Leaflet V., ‘‘ Philanthropic 
otives and Methods’’ (as interpreted and 
q 


Black Beauty Shoes, — 


FINE ART IN FOOTWEAR FOR WOMEN. 
oes .* SE 


In opening our new department of Shoes for 
Ladies, Misses, and Children, we have 
placed on sale a shoe that for style, com- 
fort,and durability is unequalled in every 
respect by any other specialty shoe. 


e Black Beauty is a strictly Goodyear 
Welted Shoe, all styles and 
sizes in button and lace, and 3 00 
the price is a 

If you have been paying $5 and $6 for your shoes, we 
simply ask you to try one pair of Black Beauty for 


comparison, 
. Girls’ Boots 1. 00 
Children’s Boots upwards 


GILCHRIST & CO. 


Winter and Washington Sts., Boston. 


Boys’ Boots 


i 
( 
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influenced by the Unitarian’ faith). They 
hope to have good papers to lend on the 
various subjects. Whenever the writers are 
willing, they will read their own papers, as 
usual, to Branches within visiting distance. 
The second programme has proved very 
acceptable; and the committee would be glad 
to receive papers with sketches of the life of 
Florence Nightingale, Jenny Lind, Lucy 
Stone, Lucretia Mott, Rosa Bonheur, Fanny 
Kemble, Catherine Booth, Sarah Flower 
Adams, Mercy Warren, Anne Hutchinson. 
Papers on the subjects of the fourth pro- 
gramme the committee would also be glad to 
receive. This programme treats of ‘‘The Ten 
Great Religions of the World.’’ Papers on 
any of these subjects should be sent as soon 
as possible (in April or May, if they are 
ready) to Miss Florence Everett, 25 Beacon 


‘Street, Boston, Mass., Room 6, The com- 


mittee will read them, and select those most 
suited to their purpose for copying. The 
manuscripts in every instance will be returned 
to the writer. 

On the recommendation of the Post-office 
Mission Committee, it was voted to print one 
thousand copies of the tract ‘‘What does the 
Unitarianism of To-day stand for?’’ by Rev. 
W. P. Tilden, for free distribution. 

The committee for the Alliance meeting in 
Anniversary Week reported that the meeting 
will be held in the First Church, corner of 
Berkeley and Marlboro Streets, Boston, 
on Monday, May 21, at 3.30 P.M, Among 
the speakers will be: Miss Emma C, Low, 
vice-president for the Midde States; Miss 
Fanny Field, vice-president for the Central 
States; Mr. Murai of Japan; Mr. Limbaugh 
of Dallas, Tex. 

_ The committee appointed at the meeting of 
the presidents of Massachusetts Branches for 
the Southern circuit work reported that it 
has received pledges for five years from 
eighty-eight Branches, amounting to $1, 218, 
in sums varying from $1 to $100. Also 
thirty-eight Branches have sent small sums 
this year, amounting to $208.54, with the 
hope of continuing another year. The com- 
mittee recommended that the salaries of 
Rev. J. G. Dukes and Rev. J. C. Gibson, 
the Southern missionaries, be fixed at $500 
each, and that all additional money shall 
this year be spent in strengthening the work 
of each. The recommendation was adopted. 

The resignation of Mrs. Elizabeth J. May, 
director for Pennsylvania, was received, and 
accepted with regret. 

FLORENCE EVERETT, 
Sec’y pro tem. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES, 


In the Zuguirer of London is the account 
of the National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Churches. One session was devoted to 
the needs of the young people. Our vice- 
president, Rev. W. S. Nichols, was present 
to give the greetings from the American Ke- 
ligious Union. Rev. J. T. Sunderland spoke 
highly in our favor; and Rev. John Ellis of 
Sheffield read a paper on ‘‘How to organize 
the Religious Life of our Young People,’’ 
in which he expressed his deep indebtedness 
to our Union, and urged that local unions be 
formed -in all their churches; also, that a 
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meeting of representatives. of such societies 


be held at their May meetings in rgor, to 
form a national organization. 


Arrangements are being rapidly made for 


every detail of our meetings on May 23. The 
chorus is already enrolled; and the first re- 
hearsal will be Sunday evening, April 29, in 
the chapel of ‘the Second Church, Copley 
Square, at half-past seven o’clock. 

The credential cards for delegates (three 
to each society, whose fee for this year is 
paid) will be sent out about the rst of May. 
See that your fee is paid and your delegates 
chosen. If you can send a special donation 
for the anniversary expenses, please do not 
fail to do so. This fund must be entirely 
raised, for the fees of the unions are sorely 
needed for the every-day expenses of the 
Union. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


May 6, ‘‘The Tyranny of Ridicule. ’’ 
2 Chron, xxxvi. 15, 16; Isa, xxviii. 22 (first 
clause) ; Rom. xii. 10-18; 1 Tim. i. 5; Col. 
iii. 8-14; 1 Peter v. 8; 3 John xi. ; Eph. iv. 
31, 32; 1 Pet. ii. 1, 2; Heb. xi. 32-40. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Ridicule, the weapon of all others most 
feared by enthusiasts of every description, 
and which, from its predominance over such 
minds, often checks what is absurd, and fully 
as often smothers that which is noble.— 
Walter Scott. 

If there be any one habit which more than 
another is the dry rot of all that is high and 
generous in youth, it is the habit of ridicule. 
Landon. ; 

Ridicule is generally made use of to laugh 
men out of virtue and good sense by attacking 
everything praiseworthy in human life.— 
Addison. 

Learn from your earliest days to inure your 
principles against the perils of ridicule: you 
can no mote exercise your reason if you live 
in the constant dread of ridicule than you 
can enjoy your life if you are in the constant 
fear of death.—Syduey Smith. 

There is xothing which cannot be ridiculed. 
Everything is not a joke, and this knowledge 
should keep one from falling into a contempt 
of those particular things which he may at 
any time happen to find so treated. — Whately 
(adapted). 

Every age has its besetting sins. One of 
the pests which dog civilization, the more so 
the further it advances, is the fear of ridi- 
cule. Is there anybody living who has not 
often been laughed out of what he ought to 
have done and laughed into what he ought 
not to have done? Who has not sinned, who 
has not been a runagate from duty, who has 


mortified his best desires, solely to escape 
being laughed at? And not once merely, but 
time after time, until that which has so often 
been checked becomes stunted, and no longer 
dares lift up its head; and then, after having 
been laughed down ourselves, we, too, join 
the pack who go about laughing at others. — 
Old Writer. 


THE TYRANNY OF RIDICULE. 


Even a baby does not like to be laughed 
at; and, the older one grows, the more terrible 
does it seem to be ridiculed. In nothing is 
force of character better shown than in the 
ability to go on one’s own way without re- 
gard to the sneers or mockery of others as 
regards our clothes, our manners, our acts 
These may be perfectly right in themselves, 
and one may know it. Still, if another looks 
askance or laughs derisively, how easily one 
is made uncomfortable! 


A little four-year-old girl had a picturesque’ 


velvet bonnet which fittingly framed the win- 
some face. But, when taken to a small and 
remote country town, the little one was re- 
luctant to wear the pretty covering, Some of 


not stifled his best feelings, who has not] 
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her little mates who had never seen anything 
so fine jealously hinted to her that they 
‘*wouldn’t wear an old woman’s bonnet,’’ 

We all wear collars that choke us, boots 
that pinch our toes, clothes not warm enough 
in winter and stiff and uncomfortable in 
summer, deprive ourselves of books that we 
may have the latest whim in material or cut 
of garment, and bow abjectly to the edict of 
““they say. ’’ 

These are surface things, but this tyranny 
of ridicule goes deeper. We may have abso- 
lute talent as a cook or be able to make any 
mechanical implement with our hands; but 
‘‘they say’’ these occupations are menial: 
they soil the hands. Therefore, we swell the 
ranks of indifferent teachers or lawyers or 
doctors. But not all people yield, and not 
so many as in times past. 

Most of all are we fettered in the religious 
life. We dare not go to church too often, 
nor speak our own thoughts in the union ser- 
vice, lest some should whisper ‘‘pious.’’ 
Let us put this fear behind us, and live up 
to the best that is in us. We, as liberals, 
are under special obligation to do this. We 
claim freedom for our reason, for our relig- 
ion. Let us show forth in the acts of every- 
day life that we are free and that ridicule 
shall not turn us from the right, as ‘‘God 
gives us to see the right.’’ 


The Famine in India. 


INDIA’S EXTREMITY IS AMERICA’S 
OPPORTUNITY. 


India is to-day the scene of one of the most 
appalling and disastrous famines in modern 
times. Millions of men and women are suffer- 
ing the agonies of starvation, and the resources 
of the government are insufficient to cope with 
the wide-spread want. Not only are the self- 
dependent in want, but 


SCORES OF THOUSANDS OF INNOCENT LITTLE 
ONES ARE PERISHING WITH HUNGER. 


Children are being neglected and deserted by 
the thousands, to become the prey to starvation 
or evils. worse than death. Especially is this 
the case with the girls, whose condition at best 
is a hard one in India, and who at the present 
time are the first to suffer. 


PANDITA RAMABAI 


is very near the famine district, and has under- 
taken to rescue many of these little girls and 
train them for lives of usefulness. Into the 
large home at Mukti,—a farming and industrial 
school which she has established, —Ramabai has 
already been able to bring more than four 
hundred girls and women, and is constantly 
taking in more, trusting that means will be 
supplied to her for such work when the suffer- 
ing is more widely known. 


A LITTLE NOW IS WORTH A HUNDRED-FOLD 
LATER. 


All money received is sent at once to her 
for immediate use. 
Contributions for this work, solicited by the 


AMERICAN RAMABAI ASSOCIATION, 


will be most gratefully received, and should be 
sent to the treasurer, 


Mr. E. HAYWOOD FERRY, 
222 Boylston St,, Boston, Masg, 
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The Sunday School. 


A change has been made in the dates of 
the Channing Hall ‘‘Talks.’’ The next 
lecture will be the last of this season. It 
will deal with the trial and death of Jesus. 
This terminates one of the most interesting 
and successful courses of lectures given in 
Channing Hall. The treatment by Rev. Mr. 
Pulsford has been vigorous and scholarly. 
Those who have attended continuously are 
equipped with modern information and in- 
sight on the Life of Jesus. 


The last instalment of pictures illustrating 
the ‘‘Life of Jesus’’ is now out. They com- 
plete a series which is somewhat exceptional. 
The subjects have been carefully chosen, the 
engraving well executed, the printing skil- 
fully done, and the cost reduced to the lowest 
price. Accordingly, it is not surprising that 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society has 
issued, as a sum total in this current course 
of lessons, two hundred and sixteen thousand 
pictures. Plans have already been made for 
new lessons and pictures to cover the coming 
school year. Full announcement of particu- 
lars will be given in time for teachers and 

_ superintendents to make arrangements. 


The five pictures on ‘‘The Life of Jesus’’ 
just published are as follows: ‘‘The Last 
Supper,’’ by Zimmermann; ‘‘The Garden of 
Gethsemane’’ (from a recent photograph) ; 
‘*Jesus brought before the People,’’ by 
Ciseri; ‘‘Return from the Crucifixion,’’ by 
(Gerome; and ‘‘The Angel Gabriel,’’ by 
Dolce. 


Accompanying these are the same number 
of leaflets by Mr. Palsford on the following 
topics: ‘‘The Last Supper,’’ ‘‘Jesus in the 
Garden of Gethsemane,’’ ‘‘Jesus before Pi- 
late,’’ ‘‘The Death of Jesus,’’ ‘‘The Resur- 
rection. ’’ 


The leaflet lessons on ‘‘The Psalms,’’ by 
Rev. W. W. Fenn, are drawing to a close. 
Four have just come from the press, and treat 
the following Psalms: cxxx., cxxxi., cxxxvii., 
cexxxix. There will be two more issued, com- 
pleting the whole course, —thirty in all. 


As we are on the verge of the Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary exercises of the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, it may be well to call attention to 
the excellent volume, brief and comprehen- 
sive, issued by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, entitled ‘‘A Short History ‘of Uni- 
tarianism since the Reformation,’’ by Rev. 
F. B. Mott. Some of the characters treated 
are Servetus, Lindsey, Priestley, Channing, 
Gannett, Emerson, Theodore Parker, James 
Freeman Clarke, and Martineau. It is bound 
in cloth, 50 cents a copy. This is especially 
adapted to the needs of the young people who 
are seeking for the main facts, but it is a 
useful book for reference in any library. It 
is cast in the form of a text-book for class 
instruction. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


The next meeting of the Ministerial Union 
will be held at Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Monday, April 30, at 10.30. 
Subject of discussion, ‘‘The Love of Self 
and the Love of Neighbor.’’ Rev. Francis 
Tiffany and Rev. Charles F. Dole will open 
the discussion. 


The Conference of Unitarian Sunday-school 
Superintendents will hold its spring meeting 
in the parlors of the South Congregational 
Church, corner of Newbury and Exeter 
Streets, Boston, on Thursday evening, April 
26, at quarter before eight o’clock. After 
election of officers the meeting will discuss 

e 
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a pamphlet by J.-R.. Pepper, entitled ‘‘The 
Modern Sunday-school Superintendent.”’ 


Plymouth and Bay Conference: Unity 
Church, North Easton, Rev. William L. 
Chaffin, minister, invites the members of the 


‘conference to hold their annual meeting in 


that place Wednesday, May 2. 10 A.M., de- 
votional meeting, led by Rev. Watson Weed, 
Duxbury; 10.30 A.M., business meeting; 11 
A.M., address by Rev. Paul R. Frothingham, 
New Bedford,—subject, ‘‘Types of Wor- 
ship’’; 11.45 A M., discussion, led by Rev. 
R. R. Shippen, Brockton, and Rev. Fred R. 
Lewis, Middleboro; 12.30 P.M., collation; 
2 P.M., address by Rev. George H. Badger, 
field agent of American Unitarian Associa- 
tion,—subject, ‘‘The Critical Point in our 
Denominational Salvation. ”’ 


Boston.—King’s Chapel; Wednesday noon 
service, May 2, will be conducted by Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte of Newton Centre. 


At the South Congregational Church Dr. 
William Everett of Quincy, Mass., occupied 
the pulpit on Sunday morning, April 22. 


Parker Memorial (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches), corner of Berkeley and Appleton 
Streets: On Sunday evening next the minis- 
ter, Rev. John McDowell, will conduct the 
service and preach. Subject, ‘‘Paul’s Chant 
of Charity.’’ Seats free. All welcome. On 
Thursday evening, 26th inst., Dr. Sara A. 
Bond will lecture in the large hall on ‘‘The 
Use and Abuse of Stimulants. ’’ 


Rev. John Cuckson closed his ministry at 
Arlington Street Church last Sunday. There 
was a crowded congregation at the vesper ser- 
vice; and hundreds of worshippers at that 
service filed past the pulpit to thank their 
minister for his helpful ministry, and to con- 
vey to him their best wishes for his future. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cuckson have been the recipi- 
ents of handsome farewell gifts from their 
friends. 


The South Congregational Sunday-school 
held ‘‘ Association Day’’ exercises on Sunday 
last, giving two-thirds of the time to this 
purpose and the remainder to lessons. Mr. 
Richard C. Humphreys of the Meeting-house 
Hill Church gave an interesting account of 
the work of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and spoke with vigor and earnestness 
for the Unitarian faith, drawing illustrations 
from a recent trip abroad, as well as from 
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many years’ experience as a teacher in the 
Sunday-school. Miss Caroline B. Shaw read 
a.paper giving the meaning of the four corner- 
stones of our faith,—‘‘ Cohesion, ’’ ‘‘Convic- 
tion,’’ ‘‘Construction,’’ ‘‘Consecration, ’’ 
Acknowledgment for this paper and other 
drafts upon their experience is made to the 
Church of the Disciples Sunday-school. The 
contribution for the day was double the aver- 
age, and given to the American Unitarian 
Association. 


Church Extension Society: The Committee 
upon Conference and Methods—Mrs. C. B. 
Beatley, Mr. Henry S. Bean, Mr. Edwin J. 
Lewis, Jr., Mr. Charles H. Stearns, Rev. 
Henry C. De Long—met at 25 Beacon Street 
April 6, to define its powers and to initiate 
its work. It was determined that this com- 
mittee can best serve the Church Extension 
Society by making a special study of church 
organization and methods and by purposely 
forwarding the results of such study. Jn 
time it is the hope of the committee to be- 
come a ‘‘Bureau of Infommation’’ upon this 
one subject of church organization and 
methods, and through publication and through 
personal and organized conference to secure a 
more effective use of all the resources at com- 
mand. Year Books containing plans of or- 
ganization and information concerning ap- 
proved orders of service will be welcomed by 
this committee; also, personal conference with 
those especially interested in this department 
of church work. , 


Barnstable, Mass.—The Easter service at 
the Unitarian church was one of unusual 
beauty. The flower decoration was exquisite 
in harmony of color and arrangement. White 
and. green was the chief design, in lily, 
azalea, ferns, and large plants of various 
kinds; while, in brilliant contrast, on either 
side were glowing large pots of bright azaleas, 
and climbing up the pulpit-steps were hya- 
cinths and tulips of every hue. The service 
was one for old and young, the Sunday-school 
being grouped in the front pews. Mr. A. H. 
Spence, Jr., preached an earnest, thoughtful 
sermon upon the great theme of the day. 
After this service a Sunday-school service 
was held, to which many of the large audi- 
ence remained. Two unique features of this 
service were the giving to every child one of 
the beautiful plants from the pulpit-steps. 
The other was the opening of the ‘‘penny 
boxes’’ of each class, the contents of which 
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Years,’’ and Mrs. George W. Heller gave an 
original paper on ‘‘Easter'in History.’’ The 
music was from the Sunday-school service- 
book, and the school was assisted by the 
organ and choir of the society. The Sunday- 
school, upstairs, in the evening, was a new 
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This is the Year.—It is said that the year 1900 is 
going to be the best year we have ever had in which to buy 
bedroom furniture. Undoubtedly this statement is true, if 
one may judge from a visit to the Paine Furniture Ware- 
rooms on Canal Street. They are showing nearly 400 bed- 
room suits, all new in the last six weeks. It is one of the 
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had with enthusiasm been voted two weeks 
before to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, to help celebrate its seventy-fifth birth- 
day. Over $12 was found in the boxes, and 
a message of love and congratulation sent 
thereby to the good American Unitarian 


_ Association in Boston. 


Beverly, Mass.—Two items of interest 


connected with the church life of this town 
may be recorded. In the fall, as the Wash- 
ington Street Congregational Church was 
undergoing repairs, the society worshipped 
with the Unitarian in two union services. 
Rev. E. F. Sanderson conducted one service, 
and the Unitarian minister gave the sermon 
on the first Sunday; and on the next the parts 
were exchanged. Such a union service on 
Sunday morning is unique. During the 
month of March, by agreement reached at a 
meeting of our ministers of various denomi- 
nations, we preached on a common series of 
topics in the morning services: ‘‘The Living 
God"” (which gave name to the series) ; 
“The Almighty, Consuming Fire’’;  ‘‘The 
Fear of the Lord’’; and ‘‘The God of 
Love.’’ This consentaneous word from the 
pulpit was aimed to meet the need of a more 
vital religion inthe community, and also to 
show that our churches have an agreement on 
certain great essentials which should be em- 
phasized once in a while. We recommend 
the plan to others, both as a quickener of 
interest and as furthering the broader fellow- 
ship which is in the air. 


Billerica, Mass.—The Billerica Branch of 
the Women’s Alliance was addressed on 
April zo by the pastor of the Unitarian 
church, Rev. Edgar Swan Wiers, upon ‘‘The 
Intellectual and Aisthetic Emphasis: Neces- 
sity of Method.’’ 


Buffalo, N.¥Y.—The Unity Club of the 
Church of Our Father gave a very interesting 
dramatic entertainment in the church parlors 
on the evening of April 6. It was preceded 
by a supper provided by the gentlemen of the 
club, who also served it. There was an 
amusing strike by these amateur waiters, 
just as the fine supper was about half served, 
which was put down by the united spiritual 
and moral strength of the pastor, Mr. Hud- 
son, and by the physical strength of two mock 
policemen, members of the church. 


Fort Collins, Col.—Rev. Mary L. Leg- 
gett: The Knights Templar attended in a 
body the Easter service of Unity Church. 
Dr. B. O. Aylesworth, president of the State 
Agricultural College, assisted the pastor, de- 
livering a strong and inspiring sermon to 
‘‘Sir Knights and friends of Jesus,’’ on 
‘The Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man.’’ A large congregation was in 
attendance, although by a heavy storm many 
were shut in at home. 


Hingham, Mass.—Rev. Charles H. Porter 
of the Third and South Parishes has received 
and accepted a call to the Channing Memorial 
Church at Newport. 


Keokuk, Ia.—The Easter occasion was 
fittingly observed. In the morning the house 
was filled. The lodge of Knights of Pythias 
attended in a body. Rev. Dr. Harmon gave 
an excellent and eloquent sermon on ‘‘ Death 
and Easter.’’ Eight adult persons were re- 
ceived into the society by the right hand of 
fellowship, Dr. Harmon addressing each one 
in a delightful way. In the evening the adult 
members of the Sunday-school conducted the 
exercises. There were fifty of the school 
present; and the house was crowded, to the 
great pleasure and astonishment of the school. 
Mrs. Skoel led in the prayer and benediction. 
J. M. Shaffer gave the address of welcome. 
Miss Mabel M’Cutcheon read an original 
paper on ‘‘The Unitarian Idea of Faster. ’’ 
Miss Carrie Dimond recited ‘‘The Silent 
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‘Easter was observed by special services, 


departure. 
of promise. 


Lawrence, Kan.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 


F. M. Bennett: At our spring sale the re- 


membrance table was a happy feature, bring- 
ing us into touch once more with old mem- 


bers, many of whom we had not heard from 
The assurance was strongly 
expressed by many that they recognized the 


directly for years. 


influence of the little church upon their lives, 
and looked back upon it with gratitude and 
affection. Easter was a lovely day. Mr. 
Bennett’s sermon on ‘‘Immortality’’ was in- 
spiring. 


God and man, not in miracle nor sign. 
Sunday-school hour was spent by the children 
in recitations and songs from our new book, 
which appeals more and more strongly to us, 
as we learn to know the beautiful hymns. 
Our school is mostly composed of very little 
people, though lately older pupils have been 
coming more. Some of the children have 
been there ever since they could go anywhere, 
and Prof. Carruth knows them well. So, as 
he called them to the platform to speak, he 
had charming little reminiscences of their 
first attempts and the changes the years had 
brought. 


Littleton, N.H.—A special feature of the 
Easter service was the presentation to the 
church by Gen. George T. Cruft of a memo- 
rial window, ‘‘The Sermon on the Mount,’’ 
representing the Christ, with outstretched 
arm, before the listening Galileans, Lake 
Galilee and the mountains in the distance. 
It is a representation of a famous painting 
at: Berlin, Germany, by Heinrich Hoffman, 
an artist still living. The general tone of 
color of the original is preserved with won- 
derful realistic effect. The glass, which is 
of English antique and American opal, is 
very much more effective than the ordinarily 
used ‘‘cathedral’’ glass. Eleven hundred 
and fifteen pieces enter into the construction 
of the window; and, being generally in two 


very much softened. Around the subject 
picture is the decorative vine, with clusters 
of grape, emblematic of the great central 
figure, '‘I am the true Vine.’’ Rev. E. A. 
Horton of Boston preached an inspiring ser- 
mon, and the service was altogether a memo- 
rable one. 


Manistee, Mich.—The Unitarian church 
here has voted to continue the services of 
Rey. F. P. Daniels as minister for a year. 
We shall start a Sunday-school next Sunday, 
and expect soon to be doing our full work. 
Our congregations are growing larger; and, 
while our progress has been slow, we are 
endeavoring to do work that shall be per- 
manent. : 


Meadville, Pa.—Rev. Earl M. Wilbur: 


which were very largely attended. At the 
moming service baptism was administered to 
a number of persons, and fifteen new members 
joined the church. Evening services have 
been held from Christmas to Easter. A new 
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The travelling public will be pleased to know that on 
and after April 29 the Bosten and Albany Railroad will 
run two fast trains daily between Boston and Chicago, with 
the finest Pullman cars and all the correspondingly high- 
grade features usually accompanying modern sumptuous 
travel, See announcement in another column, 
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Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. Charles A. Humphreys 
is “The Mt. Monadnock,” Dorchester. 


THE address of Rev. E. C. Towne is 473 
Western Avenue, Albany, N.Y. 


THE address of Rev. Wm. H. Savary is 
Savaryville, Groveland, Mass., or care of Edward Hosmer 
Savary, Esq., 40 State Street, Boston. 


Marriages. 


In Dorchester, 17th inst., at the residence of the bride’s 
uncle, Mr. Durham, by Rev. B. F. McDaniel, Charles A. 
Boyce, of Newton Centre, and Adeline P. Cushing, of 
Marlboro, N.H. 


Deaths. 


MRS. ELIZABETH TALBOT SHOVE. 

In Dighton, sth inst., in the 69th year of her age, after 
a brief illness. 

She was a woman of a beautiful character,— quiet, 
thoughtful, earnest; of broad, intelligent views; wide 
charity, kind to the poor, devoted to her church, loved 
and respected by all her neighbors and a wide circle of 
friends. Her life was a beautiful epitome of the graces 
and virtues of a true disciple of Jesus. Of gentle spirit 
and heartful interest in all good things, her ideals for 
pureness, simplicity, kindliness, and her charm of pres- 
ence made her the centre of love and wholesome influence 
in all the circles of her useful life; and she will be greatly 
missed in her home, her church in all its activities, and the 
community. 


“Her still and quiet life flowed on 
As meadow streamlets flow, 
Where fresher green reveals alone 
The noiseless way they go. 


‘She kept her line of rectitude 
With love’s unconscious ease, 
Her kindly instincts understood 
All gentle courtesies.” Ane Re 
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form of the communion service has been in- 
troduced, and has met with very general 
approval, the elements standing as emblems 
in a memorial service for the Founder of 
Christianity, but not distributed to the people. 
The young people’s Look-up League has for 
the first time held meetings throughout the/ 
season, with a fine interest manifested and 
an attendance of from thirty to seventy. All 
branches of the church work seem to be pros- 
pering; and additions are constantly being 
made. We have been greatly inspired by a 
week’s visit from Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal of 
the Brahmo-Somaj. He spoke in the church 
three times, and before the Theological 
School four times, bringing to every hearer 
a remarkable uplift of spirit. We have sel- 
dom heard the message of spiritual religion 
presented with such eloquence and moving 
power. It is to be hoped that many others 
of our churches will seek the opportunity of 
hearing Mr. Pal while he remains in this 
country. Mr. Pal is well known to Unita- 
rians in England, but has been little heard 
in America. 


WNewburg, N.¥.—Sunday, April 22, was 
a bright red-letter day in the annals of the 
Church of Our Father. The occasion was the 
advent of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe to preach 
for the pastor. Although carrying the burden 
of well-nigh eighty-one years, Mrs. Howe’s 
mind appears as strong as ever, and her voice 
as sweet and clear as when first the writer 
heard it in his pulpit thirty-five years ago. 
To say that the church was full is to under- 
state the facts. It was packed in every pew, 
and many chairs filled; and still they came, 
and many had to be turned away. It is a 
somewhat notable incident that Rev. W. K. 
Hall, D.D., a native of Boston, but over 
twenty-five years pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, was present, and took part in 
the service by offering prayer. The sermon 
was such as those who know Mrs, Howe 
might expect. The text was, ‘‘I am come 
that they might have life.’? The sermon 
was on ‘‘The Power of Religion in Life.’’ 
It is simple truth to say it inspired all who 
heard it. The wife of the pastor, at the 
close of the sermon, sang a solo, ‘‘The Com- 
forting Christ,’’ and moved all hearts by the 
rendering of the song. The pastor, at the 
request of many friends, asked Mrs, Howe 
to tell the story of the writing of the ‘‘ Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,’’ and to repeat it. 
This she did ina most impressive and moving 
manner. She had an ovation at the close, 
Thus closed our most notable Sunday. 


New York, N.¥.—Two items of local 
interest were omitted from the New York 
letter, coming in too late for mention. One 
is the interesting series of evening lectures 
on ‘‘New Testament Criticism and Interpre- 
tation,’’ to be given during the months of 
Apml, May, and June at the Lenox Avenue 
Unitarian Church, by Dr. Jean du Buy, who 
has just entered our fellowship. The other 
is the exchange on April 1 between Rev. 
Robert Collyer of the Church of the Messiah 
and Rev, John W. Chadwick of the Second 
Church, Brooklyn. The Brooklyn church was 
literally filled to hear Mr. Collyer, and he 
was at his best. 


Passaic, N.J.—Since early winter the 
members of the Unitarian church of this 
town have been working hard in collecting 
funds and making money for the purchase of 
a new organ. Neighboring Alliances have 
generously aided the Passaic Unitarians in 
their efforts, with the result that a fine $1,800 
instrument has been purchased, and was 
opened for the first time at the services on 
Easter Sunday ‘The occasion was made quite 
a fe:tival In the morning there was a par- 
ticularly noteworthy musical programme, and 
in the evening an organ recital, followed by 
a service in which the ministers of the other 
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Unitarian churches of New Jersey took part. 
Rev. Mr. Robjent of the Passaic church gave 
the sermon at both the moming and evening 
service. In the evening there was present a 
delegation from Plainfield to hear the new 
organ, in order, if it was liked, to begin the 
raising of funds to purchase one for the Uni- 
tarian church of that town. The New Jersey 
Unitarians are discovering that good music 
is as essential to true worship and to the 
success of the country as of the city church. 


Peterboro, N.H.—The Unitarian society 
has extended a unanimous call to Rev. 
William H. Branigan of Dorchester to be- 
come its minister. It is sincerely hoped 
that Mr. Branigan will accept, and thus in- 
sure a prosperous future to this old society. 


Yonkers, N.¥.—Through the generosity 
of Mr. Guy Carleton the Unitarian church of 
this town has been presented with a fine pipe- 
organ, which was opened for the first time at 
the Easter service. 


Acknowledgments of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. Additional donations 
to April 20, 1900 : — 


1899. 
Dec. 19. H. S, Grew.-+sccceseesecercnsressenees $10.00 
21. Mrs. S. H. Winkley,...-.s-e sees cesses 10,00 
26. Plymouth, Mass., First Church Sun- 
day-school J. sceseseesscvsoslestecec’ 10.00 
1900, 
Jan. 3. Taunton, Mass., Sunday-school......» 28.00 
4. Gardner, Mass., Sunday-school....... 5.00 
4 . 1,00 
9 
10.00 
12. 
ALY. cece ese ccceeee eons. 150.00 
13. Mrs. J. Conklin Brown........++ 5.00 
15. Church of the Disciples, Boston. 50.00 
15. A. A. Ballou....cccsceeessseevees nia 10,00 
16. Northfield. Mass., Sunday-school..... 3.00 
16. New Bedford, Mass., First Congre- 
ational SOci€tys.s...s+ccceccsecee 15.00 
18. Lucius G. Pratt..... 10.00 
22. Channing Religious 
ASS.eee ee eens cere ceeee 50,00 
24. Rochester, N.H., Sunday-school 5.00 
24. Wellesle: Hills, Mass., Sun 
BCHOO) «jcc cu vceatscamitaenrennnie tiene 10.00 
26, A.S. Wheeler.......++ 10.00 
26. Mrs. Judge Lowell 10.00 
2g. Billerica, Mass., Sunday-school.. 10.00 
29. Mrs. Edward Atkinson...++sseseees++ 20.00 
30. Rochester, N.Y., First Unitarian 
Hurch:<ccnscecseesiserswescrtesre sce 5.00 
31. Westminster hurch, Provid 
URAL. cece eeee seen eee Reis 10 00 
31. Windsor, Vt., Sunday-schoo! 2.00 
31. Pepperell, Mass., Sunda) 2.50 
31. A Friend in Roxbury........+. 10.00 
Feb. 2. Belmont, Mass., Sunday-school.....«. 10,00 
2. Denver, Col., Sunday-school.........+ 5.00 
3. Arlington Street Church, Boston..... 100,00 
3. Kennebunk, Me., First Congrega- 
tional Parish...+scccsere seccseeees 15.00 
5 Berlin, Mass., Sunday-school..... 7.00 


* Mendon, Mass., First Parish Sund: 
school .... occa coed 
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eee can buy a chimney to 

fit your lamp that will 

last till some accident hap- 
pens to it. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 

“pearl glass”’ is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will 
get it—if you insist on it. He may 
tell you it costs him three times as 
much as some others. That is true. 
He may say they are just as good. 
Don’t you believe it—they may be 
better forhim; he may like the breaking. 

Our “Index’’ describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 


the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. * 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macctery, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


4899-1900. 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been re- 
sumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’ through 
the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form during 
the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents, 


NOW READY: 


1. Religion, a Superfluity or a Necessity. 
2. Dr. jae Costa, Bishop Potter, and the 
an. 


3. What can we know about God ? 

4. The Psalm of the Autumn Leaf. 
Robert Collyer.) 

5. How does God reveal Himself? 

6. God a very Present Help. 

%. Giving, as related to Having and Being. 

8. The Joy in Harvest. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 


yer. 

9. Who are Christians? 

10. The Ethics of the World Situation: Eng- 
land in South Africa, America in the 
Philippines, and both for Mankind. 

v1. The Biessed Christmas. 

(By Rev. 


12. The Holiness of Helpfulness. 
Robert Collyer.) 
13. eateries on the Mystery of Another 
ear. 
14. What is the Use of going to Church? 
15. The Function of Faith. j 
16. “Antipas.” (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


17%. Patience (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
18. 8 


(By Rev. 


Lincoln. i 
19. pea of Salvation which the World 


Se 

20. How Unitarians believe in Christ. 

21. James Martineau. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

22. The Ideal Home. 

23. Seventy-five Years of Unitarianism in 
America. 

24. The Saints. - 

25. Our Daily Bread. (By Rev. J. W. Chadwick.) 

26. Defeat and Victory. A Palm Sunday Sermon. 

27. Immortality. 

28. Learning to be Content. 


Send for a shecimen copy. 


Subseriptions and orders for back numbers or curren 
series should be sent to ' 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Heart-Beats. 
By Protap CHUNDER MozoomparR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 
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21. Society in Beverly, additional (in all 
$250.50) ve eees cere sere ees Wiens coed 150.50 
21. First Parish of Dorchester, Boston... 1,600.00 
21. Mrs. Charles A, Thacher, Dorchester, 75.00 
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Finance Committee of Seventy-fifth Anniversary 
for expenses as amount received since last 
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20. First Congregational Society, Cincin- 
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nati, 
20. Branch of Women’s 
ance, Cincinnati, 


Dominion Line 


FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 


New England........++.-.-..May 23 
New England ........-+.+++-,June 20 
New England........--++--+-July 18 
Saloon, $75 upwards; 2d saloon, $40 upwards ; 
3d class, $25.50. 

Apply at Company’s office, 77 to 81 State St. 


Apr. 18. Society in New Bedford.......-.++++++ $460.00 
18. Society in Belmont....-++ seereeer sees 150.00 
18. Sunday-school in Belmont....-.-+ 5,00 
18. Society in Grafton.....+seeeereseee 20,00 
18. Society in Westboro, «.:+.++ +++ 14.27 
20. Society in Whitman....... +. 11.00 
20. Society in Laconia, N.H... . 50.00 
20. Society in Lawrence, Kan... +++. +++ 30.00 
20, Reet in Fairhaven, additional (i 

all $40)...-- Sues bedcieuen weditinamalenes 5.00 
20. Unitarian Society of Germantown 

Philadelphia, Pa., additional 20.00 
20, Society in Ain Arbor, Mich... 50.00 


school of Church of 


N10. eee ceee ver 


Queenstown a Liverpoo| 
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Boston & : Albany RR, 


Through Train and Car Service, 


in effect April 29, 1900. 


“Chicago”’ 
ecial Specia 
Via Lake shore Via Mich. Cen. 


10.45 am. 
4.10 P.M. 


11.40 
§.55 A.M. 


11.50 


ass. Shore” 


2.00 p.m. 
Yoo * 
 WLT.40) <s 
“s 1.30 a.m, 


ce 


8.15 “ 
ss 4.00 P.M. 


The Finest Pullman Cars will be run 


Tickets and accommo- 
dations in sleeping cars for sale at City 
Office, 366 Washington Street, and at 


A. S. HANSON, 


20, Society in Sturbridge. ...++.++++++ 10.00 

20. ead in Iowa City, Ia...... 10.00 

20. Society in New Orleans, La. 19.95 

20. Society in Kansas City, Mo.,.-.+..-.. .00 

20. Society in Berlin, additional (in all 
$27.50) vevereseveresere sree sene ences 7.50 

20 Song? in Augusta, Me., additional Ly. Boston 
in all) $76) 's sa)se as eanvieeasls Besleanis'e 1.00 

20. Spring Garden Unitarian Society, Due Albany 
Philadelphia, Pa...... Aaah. cic 10.00] « Syracuse 7 

20. Church of the Unity, St. Louis, M 25.00 y 

20. Sunday-school in Windsor, Vt. 2.00} “ Rochester 

20, Sunday-school in Lincoln, Neb 5.86 

20. Society in Keokuk, Ia.......++- s.o0| * Buffalo 

20. Society in Bridgewater, on account,..-- 10.00] ¢¢ 

20. Pea oes, Washes ae 10.00 Toledo 

20, Branch of Women’s Nation: mce, “cc ] 
ae cre for expenses of Sey- ee Detroit 
enty- TNIVETSATY seer see seees 25,00 o 

20. Society in Houlton, Me., additional Chicago 
(in all $45)..-.+2++ Be con cceoedene 1.00 

20. Society in Omaha, Neb.+-+++++++s+0++ 20.00 

21. on Wess Sere Worcester... 135.90 

21. Women’s Nationa TANCE» oss eevee 25.00 ‘ 

21. Olney Street Congregational Society, on these trains. 
Providence, R [.......+ Ra ae e 30.00 

21. Sunday-school in Trénton, N.J 9.00 

21. pe mearecboo! in Meic Ohio. is 11.00 

21. Second Unitarian Society, Somerville. 5.00 

21. Society in Milwaukee, Wis., addi- South Station. 
tional (in all $153.25).....+++sse+e0e 140.00 

21. Sunday-school in Kennebunk, Me...- 5.00 

21, Mary Forrester Hobart, M.D., Bos- 
ton (life membership)...++-++++++++ 50.00 

2x, Norfolk Unitarian Church, Dorches- 
ter, Boston..... ++» a cvs seesiseesiena 7.48 

21. Society in Alton, IIl., additional...... 100,00 

2x. Germantown Unitarian Society o 
Philadelphia, Pa., additional.... 200.00 


Gen. Passgr. Agent. 


“CHRISTIAN REGISTERS” 
WANTED. 


The following copies of the Christian 


Register are wanted to complete the 
files for the Meadville Theological 


WHOLE VOLUMES. 


Year. 
1831-1833 
1849-1873 
1876-1883 
1886, 1887 


SINGLE NUMBERS. 


Numbers. 
49; 53- 
13, 39, SI- 
18, 24, 25, 45- 


1-18, 20-24, 29, 32. 

3, 6, 24, 42, 50. 

18, 27, 32, 48. 

17, 22, 26, 29, 41, 42, 43, 49- 
32, 34. 

49. 

3, 26, 28, 32, 52. 

16 21, 

33. 


SARAH B. MAXWELL, Librarian, 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


ee 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, DD. 


The sermons which make up this volume 


were spoken in the Church of the Messiah 
during the season of 
printed as delivered,— not as literature, but for 
the sake of preaching to a larger congregation 
than can be reached on Sunday morning. 


1897-98. They are 


PRICE $1.00. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


¢¢ Are there any lobsters in Ireland, Pat?’’ 
‘‘Vis, sorr. The brooks is red with ’em!’’— 
Exchange. 


He: ‘‘My income is small, and it is cruel 
of me to take you from your father’s roof.’’ 
She (anxiously) : ‘‘I don’t live on the roof.’’ 


‘*What are the chief requisites for success 
in the literary world, Mrs. Nibson?’’ in- 
quired Softly. ‘‘There are two that I may 
mention,’’ replied the oracle. ‘‘One of 
them is plenty of patience.’’ ‘‘What is the 
other?’’ ‘‘Plenty of postage-stamps. ’’—Zx- 
change. 


In the early days of the Transcendental 
movement a youthful poet, who believed that 
he was directly inspired, consulied Mr. Em- 
erson concerning the publication of a volume 
of sonnets. Mr. Emerson suggested some 
changes, to which the poet demurred, saying 
that they were given to him by the Holy 
Spirit, and he could not change them, to 
which Emerson replied, ‘‘Yes, but the Holy 
Ghost never uses bad grammar.’’ 


Mr. Bradley Martin was crossing Pall Mall, 
and a-cab coming down the street came 
within an ace of spiking the wealthy Ameri- 
can with one of its shafts. The cabby pulled 
up only intime. Mr. Bradley Martin leaped 
to the pavement, and, turning in anger, 
shouted angrily, ‘‘Who the deuce are you try- 
ing to run down?’’ Cabby gazed in contempt 
and sorrow upon the flushed pedestrian, and 
replied: ‘Blest if I know, gov’nor! You’re 
a new species to me!’’ 


A new Wesley story is told by Sir Edward 
Russell, of the Liverpool Fost, who had it 
from an old lady now living on the Isle of 
Man. Her great-grandfather once entertained 
the famous John Wesley, and at that time 
her grandfather was a little boy. He was 
allowed, as a great honor, to come to dinner; 
and Wesley patted him on the head at the 
close cf the meal, and asked him what he 
meant to be when he grew up. ‘‘I’m going 
to be a preacher,’’ said the youngster, ‘‘there 
are always such good dinners when the 
preachers come.” 


Amos J. Cummings and Emest Jarrold 
were once in a pilot-boat during a great 
storm. The former lay in a bunk, intently 
reading. The boat gave a fearful lurch, and 
careened until it seemed that she must turn 
completely over. ‘‘This is awful, Amos!’’ |. 
said Jarrold. ‘‘I’m going to put on a life 
preserver, for I don’t think the boat can 
stand it many minutes longer.’’ ‘‘Oh, keep 
quiet, and let me read, Mickey!’’ said Cum- 
mings, never lifting his eyes. ‘*The men on 
this boat draw a regular salary to keep her 
afloat!’’— Saturday Evening Post. 


Rev. Lyman Abbott spends much time in 
the Astor Library. Not long ago another 
industrious bookworm called for a certain 
book. ‘‘I think Dr. Abbott has it,’’ replied 
the clerk. It was so, and the student was 
forced to take up another line of investiga- 
tion. Soon afterward still another man came 
in, and was looking around. ‘‘Looking for 
a book?’’ asked Dr. Abbott’s rival. ‘‘Oh, 
nothing in particular’? ‘‘Well,’’ he added, 
slowly and sternly, ‘‘if you are looking for 
any book, that man over there’’—pointing to 
the doctor—‘‘has it; and he will keep it, 
sir, for a whole year!’’—Saturday Evening 
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ROYAL 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES 


Town, City, County, Railroad, or Other Bonds and 
Stocks investigated and collected. No charge made for 
investigation and preliminary report. All communica- 
tions confidential. Address the Boston Defaulted 
Securities Co., Room 528, Exchange Building, 53 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


“White Mountain”: 


The Refrigerator that made 
New Hampshire famous. 
Over half a million people using them, Pine 
or hardwood, -Flues, Waste Pipe, Ice 
Chamber, Grate and Sliding Shelves, all 
removable, for cleansing. 

No Foul Air. No 


Poisonous Gases. 
Duplex Circulation. 
Germ Proof. Per- 
fectly Odorless. 

No Dampness. 


Manufactured 
exclusively by 


Maine 
Manufacturing 

;, Company, 

> NASHUA, N. HL. 


: Sold in Every Olty 
Town. 


and 


THE 
PERFECT 
BREAKFAST 
FOOD 


Sold by all Grocers 


ckage of WHEATENA, 
with somé new ‘recipes by the princi- 
pal of the Boston Cooking School, 


will be sent to any address. 


A sample 8 


THE HEALTH FOOD COMPANY 


199 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


—- ener 


ARPETS rncs. oss 


FACTURERS 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASMINCTON ST.,, 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


PowDER 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1 «+++ $20,544,428.63 
fPABILITIES eee 
$2,705,771.97 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. ie 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, near 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y 
DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE-MOST- PERFECT OF-PENS 


Educational. 
DIVINITY SCHOOL 


or 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CampripGE, Mass. 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 


OF THEOLOGY. 
Announcement for 1900-1901 Now Ready. 


Boston University Law School 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 
Opens Oct. 3, 1900. Boston, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘Gk 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869.. Reference, Rev. E. E, Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER 3 ae 
Miss CAROLINE Ry CLARK, } Principals. 


West Newton English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for boys and 

rls began REE Seplener 20. Prepares for Col- 
ege, Scientific School, and Business. Attention to char- 
cee eae For oe address ALLEN Bros. 
At home, 35 Webster Street, West Newton, Tuesdays. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 


« 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. ; 


F..B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ae 


BOSTON. 


4 


i 
| 


